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PREFACE. 



As the Gospel is the most invaluable blessing that- 
has ever been bestowed upon man, so it is the duty 
of every one who is capable of appreciating the argu- 
ments which establish its claims to reception, to 
make himself sufficiently acquainted therewith, that 
he may fulfil the apostolic injunction, by being 
careful to ^^ prove all things,^^ and prepared to " hold 
fast that which is good,^^ with the steadiness which 
arises from decided conviction consequent upon calm 
inquiry. Hence it is highly desirable that the Evi- 
dences of Christianity should be comprised in as 
condensed a form as is compatible with perspicuity 
and precision, in order that they may be more exten- 
sively studied, and more easily remembered. It was 
doubtless under this impression that Dr. Paley^s 
work was written. Under the same impression, the 
following pages were penned with the design of 
presenting his argument in as small a compass as 
possible, without omitting, rendering indistinct, or 
weakening, any of its component points. If this 
has been accomplished, the present volume may 
not only be of service to \3xvvN^xi^ "^vosiSsse^j^®. -^^^ 
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Students in Divinity in general, as forming an 
abridgment on which they may in every case with 
safety depend ; but may also afford to other persons 
who shrink from the perusal of the original work, an 
adequate knowledge of those incontestable proofs of 
the truth of the Christian religion which are therein 
. so ably set forth. 

The reader is requested to bear in mind, that in 
order to abridge, it has often been necessary to 
reconstruct, Dr. Paley^s sentences and paragraphs; 
and that m consequence of such reconstruction, 
points may sometimes seem to be omitted, whereas 
in reality they are retained, though the situation 
they occupy in the following pages does not exactly 
correspond with their situation in the original work. 

Except in cases where Dr. Paley^s sentences have 
been altered for the sake of brevity, the language 
used in the following Epitome is very rarely different 
from that of the original work. 

Instead of placing at the head of the first nine 
chapters, the main proposition which they collectively 
establish, the Compiler has substituted the consti- 
tuent points or propositions necessary to be made 
out in order to prove that main proposition; the 
£rst five chapters, relating to the conduct of the 
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apostles^ being headed by one subsidiary proposition ; 
the sixth chapter^ proving the miraculous nature of 
the story they published^ by another ; and the three 
remaining chapters^ establishing the identity of the 
story, by a third proposition. This alteration was 
made, that the structure and force of the argument 
might be seen with greater clearness. 

At the head of the first chapter devoted to the 
proof of the second Proposition, Dr. Paley has placed 
both Propositions, because his second Proposition 
cannot stand alone. But in the following Epitome, 
the construction of the second Proposition has been 
altered in such a way as to render it complete in 
itself, and thereby avoid the necessity for repeating 
the first, in apart of the work which does not relate 
to it. 

Quotations and details have been omitted in a 
few places. But though it is conceived that no 
point has been left out or weakened by such omis- 
sions ; yet, in these cases, the reader has been re- 
ferred to the pages of Dr. Paley. 

A Brief Summary of the Evidences is sub- 
joined, for the purpose of showing at a glance each 
of the several proofs of the truth of Christianity, and 
their aggregate weight; andoifcTCKav%'?y.^s!^^sse5is^^ 
evidence capable of bemg eaaSl'^ xexciea^^x^^* 
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In the present Edition^ the Compiler has added 
a set of Examination Questions, formed upon a 
peculiar plan. The use of such questions, when 
inserted in books, is of course to enable the student 
to ascertain the extent and accuracy of his know- 
ledge. But to do this effectually, they must direct 
his mind to the several points of the argument, as 
well individually, as in their mutual relation and 
collective force; and therefore they should not con- 
sist exclusively of Questions of a comprehensive 
character. An answer, and, to a certain extent, a 
correct and satisfactory one, may often be returned 
to a sweeping question, and yet several points, 
which would have added no little weight, may be 
omitted, and the party, satisfied with having given 
what he knows to be a right answer, may be uncon- 
scious of any such omission. This arises from 
taking too general and superficial a view of a subject, 
from neglecting a due regard to particular points, 
which are not only important on account of their 
relative situation, but may also be turned to valuable 
account, in cases perhaps where there is no place 
for the argument with which they were originally 
connected in the mind of the student. To lead him 
to reap the full benefit, instead of gaining mere 
vague generalities, nothing seems better calculated 
than a due intermixture of rather minute yet impor- 
tant interrogatories, with those of a comprehensive 
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kind. Hence, the Compiler of the following pages, 
besides giving a series of comprehensive questions, 
has also framed many of a more minute kind, to 
refer to ideas comprised in the answers to the 
others; those distinguished by Greek characters 
being subsidiary to the ones which are numbered 
by figures, while such as are left unnumbered gene- 
rally refer to entire chapters. The answers, for the 
most part, in the precise form required, will be 
found immediately on referring to the Epitome, in 
which figures and letters are inserted, corresponding 
with those by which the questions are distinguished; 
a figure or letter being placed at the beginning of 
each answer, and repeated at the end of it. By this 
contrivance, it is hoped that the book will combine 
all the advantages of a catechism^ with those of a 
regularly connected and sufficiently expanded argvn 
ment^ occupying little more than one-third the com- 
pass of the original. And the student is particularly 
requested to observe, that the Questions, though 
especially adapted to the Epitome, were framed with 
a close attention to the original work, and, where 
convenience would permit, are couched in Dr. Paley's 
own phraseology. 
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PKEPARATOEY CONSIDEEATIONS 



ANTECEDENT CREDIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MIRACLES. 



It appears unnecessary to prove, that mankind stood in 
need of a revelation, since (^^ it will not be thought that 
even under the Christian revelation, we have too much 
light, or any superfluous degree of assurance C^. And 
(2; if the Christian religion is not credible, no one with 
whom we *have to do, will support the pretensions of any 
other (2). 

(3) (a) Suppose, then, the world had a Creator, who, 
judging from his works, has all along consulted for the 
happiness of his creatures; suppose his human creation to 
be voluntary agents, who have received faculties whereby 
they are capable of rendering a moral obedience to his 
will; suppose him to intend for these rational creatures, a 
second state of existence, in which their situation will 
depend on their conduct in the fii*st (which is the only 
supposition that can remove the objection to the divino 
government in not putting a difference between the good 
and the bad); suppose the knowledge of what is intended 
for them to be highly conducive to their happiness ; sup- 
pose nevertheless almost the whole race to want this know- 
ledge, and not to be likely of themselves to attain it: under 
these circimistances, is it incredible, or even improbable, 
that a revelation should be made? Suppose God to design 
a future state for mankind, is it unlikely that he should 
acquaint them with it? (a). 

Now 09) as a reyelatlou co\!^!\ tlo\. \i^ xoaSsa ^«e>&»Kss2i^» "^sss. 
interrention of imraclea, it ioWo^^ ^\ia.\. xksk^^^ "^^^^ ^-^^^ 
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bable, or not very improbable, in the same degree as the 
revelation with which they are connected O). Since, then^ 
it can be shewn that it is not incredible that a future state 
should be destined by God for mankind, and that being so 
destined, it should be made known unto them ; it is also not 
incredible that miracles should be wrought in attestation of 
a divine message conveying intelligence of that state, and 
teaching mankind how to prepare themselves for it. And 
hence the improbability that such miracles should be 
wrought, is not of such a nature that it cannot be overcome 
by any human testimony; and consequently Hume's pre- 
judication, exhibited in his objection, (7) That no human 
testimony can in any case render miracles credible (yX is 
perfectly unwarrantable ^^K 

It may however be necessary to examine the principle 
whereon this objection is founded; namely. That (4) it ig 
contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, but 
not contrary to experience that testimony should be false. 
In the first place, it may be remarked, that there is an 
ambiguity in the terms "experience," and "contrary to 
experience;" and that in reality there is a want of expe- 
rience, in ourselves and the generality of mankind, in 
relation to miracles, but no contrariety. Strictly speaking, 
the narrative of a fact capable of being evidenced by the 
senses, is contrary to experience, when the actual evidence 
of the senses has contradicted the circiunstance related. 
This is clearly not the contradiction to which Hume alludes. 
The signification of the term "contrary to experience*' 
must therefore be, that of not having ourselves experienced 
any thing similar to the kind related, or such things not 
being generally experienced by others. Now this want of 
experience in relation to miracles, affords us no ground for 
disbelieving their reality. The improbability which arises 
from the want of experience, is exactly equal to (S) the pro- 
bability there is, that if miracles were ever wrought to give 
Christianity a beginning, we should experience similar 
miracles, or that such miracles would be generally expe- 
rienced (8). It is evident, therefore, that if there is no 
such probability of the frequent repetition of miracles, the 
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improbability that miracles have been wrought, grounded 
merely upon the want of that repetition, has likewise no 
existence. And (0 that no such probability does exist, 
must appear from a consideration of the nature as well as 
the use and purpose of a miracle, which exclude the notion 
of repetition W ^^h 

(^) The force of experience as an objection to miracles, 
is founded in the presumption, either that the course of 
nature is invariable, or that if it be ever varied, variations 
will be frequent and general. But probability denies the 
necessity of this alternative. For, (f) supposing the course 
of nature to be the agency of an intelligent Being, is it not 
extremely reasonable to expect that on occasions of peculiar 
importance, he may interrupt that course; and yet, that 
such occasions shoiUd seldom occur, and consequently such 
interruptions be confined to the experience of a few? (f) C*). 

(^) It has been said, that in our accounts of miracles, 
effects are assigned without causes, or effects are attributed 
to inadequate causes, or to those of the operation of which 
we have no experience. If it be alleged that we ascribe 
the cure of the palsy to a touch, or the raising of the dead 
to a word; our reply is, that we ascribe no such effects to 
such causes. The touch and the word, in these instances, 
we regard as mere signs to connect the miracle with its 
end. The effect we ascribe simply to the volition of the 
Deity, of whose existence and power, not to say of whose 
presence and agency, we have previous and independent 
proof. We have, therefore, all that we seek for in the 
works of rational agents; namely, a sufG^cient power and an 
adequate motive. In a word, once believe that there is a 
God, and miracles are not incredible (^). 

(7) Hume truly states the case of miracles to be a con- 
test of opposite improbabilities, that is to say, a question 
whether it is more improbable that the miracle should be 
true, or the testimony false (7). But whilst, by an unwar- 
rantable omission of weighty arguments, he contrives to 
leave the fqrmer improbability undiminished, he endeavours 
to remove the latter by a sophistical assertion. For.^ C^) <i^ 
the one hand, by suppressing aXIL ^o^^ <iQ^\^sr?iaLW5s.^''^^'Sis^ 
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are derived from our knowledge of the existence, attributes, 
and designs of the Deity, and which shew the antecedent 
credibility of miracles, he makes it appear that miracles are 
equally incredible to him who is previously assured of the 
agency of a God, as to an atheist; and whether related to 
have been wrought for purposes the most beneficial and 
important, or for no assignable end whatever, or an end 
confessedly trifling or pernicious. And, on the other hand, 
he has provided an answer to every possible accumulation 
of historical proof that might be adduced to increase the 
improbability that the testimony should be false, by telling 
us that we are not obliged to explain how the story or 
evidence arose; whereas it is clear that the existence of.tho 
testimony is a phenomenon, of which the truth of the fact 
affords a solution; and that if we reject this solution, we 
ought to have some other to rest in f^). 

But of the fallacy of Hume's conclusion, That no human 
testimony can in any case render miracles credible, one 
may be otherwise convinced by this short consideration: 
(^) K twelve men of known probity and good sense, should 
separately consent and submit to be tortured and put to 
death, rather than deny that they had seen a miracle, 
which was incapable of being resolved into fraud or delu- 
sion; taking Hume's rule as our guide, we must not believe 
them. But there is not a sceptic in the world who would 
not believe them, or who would defend such incredulity C^'. 
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OP THE DIRECT fflSTORICAL EVIDENCE OP CHRISTIANITY, 
AND WHEREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED PROM THE EVIDENCE 
ALLEGED POR OTHER MIRACLES. 



PROPOSITION I. 

There is satisfactoiy emdence that manyy professing to he ori- 
ginal witnesses of the Christian MiradeSy passed their lives 
in labors^ dangers^ and suferingsy wltrntarify undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which th^ delivered^ and solefy in 
consequence of their belief of those accounts; and that th^ 
also submittedyfrom the same motives y to new rules of conduct. 

To establish this proposition, two points are necessary to 
be made out: First, that the associates and immediate 
followers of the Founder of Christianity voluntarily passed 
their lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings, and submitted 
to new rules of conduct, in attestation of, and solely in 
consequence of their belief in, some accounts which they 
delivered concerning him: Secondly, that what they deli- 
vered was a miraculous story, and was in fact the narrative 
contained in our Scriptures. 



Chapter I. 

The associates and immediate folloioers of the Founder of 
Christianity voluntarily passed their lives in labors, dan- 
gers, and sujfferings, and submitted to new rules of conduct, 
in attestation of, and solely in consequence of their belief in, 
some accounts which they delivered concerning him. 

It will, in the first place, be proper to .consider the degree 
of probability which the subject of this point derives from 
the nature of the case; that is by C^) inferences frora t^ssj^y^ 
parts of the case which are on «S\.\L^w\'a» ^i^sJksvqt^'s*^'^^'^ • 
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I. (^) As the Christian religion exists, and therefore, 
by some means or other, must have been established; so it 
is morally certain that its establishment could not have 
been effected without the active exertions of the Founder 
and his immediate followers; the kind and degree of their 
activity, and their mode of life, being similar to that of 
other voluntary missionaries of a new faith, whose habits 
exhibit an addiction to one serious object, which they 
endeavour to promote by frequent and earnest preaching, 
constant religious conversation, and a sequestration from 
the common pleasures and concerns of life (^). (^) In this 
state, any enjoyment that may be experienced must spring 
from sincerity; for with a consciousness of hollowness and 
falsehood, the fatigue and restraint would become insup- 
portable (^). 

II. ^^> It is also highly probable that the propagation 
of Christianity was attended with difficulty and danger. 

1. It would be attended with difficulty and danger 
among the Jews. For, 

In the first place, the Christian scheme was adverse to 
the opinions, the hopes, and the pride of the Jewish people. 
(a) They all confidently looked for victories, and triumphs, 
and the transcendant exaltation of their nation and institu- 
tion'; whereas they found a religion which was to raise 
those whom they despised to a level with themselves in a 
spiritual point of view, wherein they most valued their 
own distinction. And while even the enlightened Jew saw 
in the ceremonies of his law a great deal of virtue and 
efficacy; the vulgar had scarcely any thing else; and the 
hypocritical and ostentatious magnified them above mea- 
sure; the Christian scheme, without formally repealing 
them, denied their efficacy and dissolved their obligation. 
In a word, to the Jewish mind, the doctrines of the new 
faith were novel, surprising, and mortifying in the highest 

« ** Perorebuerat oriente toto yetns et consta&s opinio, esse in fatis, uteo 
tempore JudaeA profeeti renim potirentur." Sneton. Vespasian, cap. 4 — A. 
"PJurlbuB persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum Uteris contineri, eo ipso 
tempore fore, nt ralesceret orieos, profectique Judea rerum potirentur.'* 
Tacit. Siat lib. v. cap. 9—13. 
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degree; and therefore its preachers could not expect to be 
well received or easily credited (a). 

Secondly, their situation must have been also perilous 
on this account, O) because they necessarily reproached the 
ruling party at Jerusalem with the crucifixion of Ohrist, 
which they could not but represent as an unjust and cruel 
murder 03). 

Thirdly, Christianity would be suspected and discou- 
raged by the Roman goyemment in Judea. (y)The 
Christians acknowledged an unqualified obedience to a new 
master, whom they avowed to be the person foretold to the 
Jews under the suspected title of king. This was well 
calculated to arouse the jealousy of a Roman president, 
who viewing the matter at a great distance, or through the 
medium of very hostile representations, was unable to 
understand the spiritual nature of the Messiah's kingdom. 
Our historians accordingly inform us, that the enemies of 
Jesus declared to Pontius Pilate that he pretended to a 
temporal sovereignty. And Justin Martyr complains that 
it was thought that the Christians were waiting for a 
human kingdom (y) (^). 

2. (^) As Christianity was so exclusive a system, that 
Paganism must necessarily be overthrown wherever it pre- 
vailed, it could not have been promulgated with impunity 
among the heathen. 

In the first place, (d) the establishment of Christianity was 
not like the introduction of a new deity without question- 
ing the reality of other divinities: and from the facility 
with which the polytheism of ancient nations admitted such 
an addition, nothing can be argued as to the toleration of 
a system which swept away all others (d). 

Secondly, (€)the case of the first preachers of the 
Gospel was not the case of philosophers expressing their 
doubts or disbelief in the popular creed, in their schools or 
their books. The philosophers did not go firom place to 
place among the common people to make proselytes, and 
to form, and provide for the permanence of societies pro- 
fessing their tenets: nor did they enjora thav^ lQ?J^^^sci.\Kk 
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withdraw from the worship, and refuse a compliance with 
the rites estahlished by the laws* (0- 

Thirdly, (0 although some time might elapse before the 
denouncement of a general persecution by the Roman 
government, yet we may reasonably conclude that the 
Christians would in the meantime fear and suffer from the 
sudden bursts of popular violence, the rashness of some 
magistrates and the negligence of others, the influence of 
interested adversaries, and in general from the feelings 
which would naturally arise in the minds of the heathen^ 
when they heard the few and obscure disciples of a novel 
and extraordinary faith, representing the religion of the 
whole Gentile world to be a system of folly and delusion (O- 

Fourthly, it is not probable that the teachers of Chris^ 
tianity would find protection in the general disbelief of the 
popular theology, prevalent among the intellectual heathens; 
ii) Men may disbelieve the established religion, and yet be 
indisposed to endanger the present state of things by suffer-, 
ing it to be disturbed by another of which they believe as 
little. Whenever was there a change of religion patronizecl 
by infidels? How little the principles of toleration were 
understood by the wisest of the ancient sceptics, may be 
gathered from two eminent examples. Pliny the younger 
pronounces this monstrous judgment: "Those who per^ 
sisted in declaring themselves Christians, I ordered to be led 
away to punishment (i. e. execution), for I did not doubt, 
whatever it was that they confessed, that contumacy and 
inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished.'' And after the 
strictest examination had only served to prove to the 
emperor Trajan .the unimpeachable morality and good con- 
duct of the disciples of Christianity, that mild and accom-; 
plished prince went no farther in his sentiments of mode- 
ration and equity, than what appears in the following 
rescript: "The Christians are not to be sought for, but if 
any are brought before you and convicted, they are to be 

« The best of the ancient philosophers, Plato, Cicero, and Epictetus, allowed, 
or rather enjoined, men to worship the gods of the country, and in the esta- 
blisbed form. Except Sooxates* ^tbey all thought it iviser to comply with the 
Jbffv thaa to coBteod. 
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punished." The truth is, among the ancient heathen8> 
religion was not merely allied to the state, but it was incor- 
porated therewith: and as the offices of the priesthood 
were often held by statesmen and warriors, they resented 
every affront upon their religion, as a direct opposition to 
government. Moreover the established worship was of 
great antiquity; its festival shows and solemnities benefited 
many, and deUghted the common people; and it was inter^ 
woven with every circumstance of public or private life (»;). 

We may readily accept the account of the matter given 
by Gibbon: (ff) " The various modes of worship which pre- 
vailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the 
people as equally true; by the philosophers as equally 
false; and by the magistrates as equally useful." And from 
this statement we may argue, that the Christian missiona^ 
ries could look for no protection or impunity from these 
three classes of men. For, none could bo expected from 
the people, whose religion it would entirely subvert; none 
from the philosophers, who, considering all religions as 
equally false, would regard them as busy and troublesome 
zealots; none from the magistrate, who was satisfied with 
the utility of the subsisting religion, and would be hostile 
to a system which directly tended to produce a total rup- 
ture of public^ opinion (0) (S). 

in. (^) As the observable part of the conduct of 
every teacher of a new religion, must agree in a great 
measure with the duties taught by him, in order that he 
may obtain either hearers or proselytes; the nature of the 
case affords a strong proof that the original teachers of 
Christianity, in consequence of their new profession, entered 
upon a new and singular course of life. They must have 
spent much of their time in prayer and devotion, in reli- 
gious meetings, in celebrating the eiicharist, in conferences, 
in exhortations, in preaching, in corresponding with other 
societies. Moreover their lives must have been to a great 
extent conformable to the pure, benevolent, disinterested 
conduct which the precepts of Christianity enjoin ^^K And 
this is very important: for "it is the most difficult q€ ^ 
things to convert men from vic\o\xa \i^\Ns» \» ^^SsN^ssvss* ^s^« 
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as every one may judge from what he feels in himself, as 
well as from what he sees in others*." 

^7) Without, then, possessing any more information than 
a knowledge of the existence of the religion, of the general 
story whereon it is founded, and that no act of force or 
authority was concerned in its first success; we may con- 
clude, from the very nature and exigency of the case, that 
the author of the religion and his immediate disciples, in 
puhlishing Christianity, underwent the labors and troubles 
which the propagators of new sects are known to undergo; 
that they could hardly fail to encounter strong opposition, 
and must have often experienced injurious and cruel treat- 
ment, or at any rate have been in a state of constant peril 
and anxiety; and that their lives, visibly at least, corre^ 
sponded with their teaching, and consequently were of a 
new character, requiring continual self-denial ^^\ 



Chapter II. 

The associates and immediate foUoioers of the Founder ofChris* 
tianity voluntarily passed their lives in labors, dangers, and 
sufferings, and submitted to new rules of conduct, in attes* 
tcttion of, and solely in consequence of their belief in, some 
accounts which they delivered concerning him. 

HAvma thus considered what was likely to happen, we are 
next to inquire how the transaction is represented in the 
accounts that have come down to us. The evidence inci- 
dentally afforded us by heathen writers, (^^ being drawn 
from a source which is imsuspected (^^, first offers itself to 
our notice. 

(2) Tacitus^ has a passage, written about seventy years 
after the Crucifixion, and relating to the fire of Rome, 
wherein he relates that Nero, in order to suppress the 
rumours that he himself was the author of the mischief, 

• Hartley's Essays on Man. 

b Where profiBne writers are cited by Dr. Paley, I did not think it necessary 
/a tbJa epitome to tnuuoribe the r^erencet to thdx pa^Qft. — Z . VT . S. 
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imputed it to the Christians, and subjected them to extreme 
sufferings. This passage proTes three things: first, that 
Christ, the Founder of the religion, was put to death in 
the reign of Tiberius, under the procurator Pontius Pilate; 
secondly, that the religion spread in the country in which 
he was put to death; and thirdly, that it extended so 
rapidly, that within thirty-four years from the death of its 
Founder, a very great multitude of Christians were found 
as Rome. From this it may be fairly inferred that the 
original teachers thereof could not hare been idle: and 
that its propagation, directly after the execution of its. 
author, and in the country in which he suffered, must have 
been attended with danger C^). 

Suetonius mentions the punishment of the Christians 
in terms which seem to refer to some more general perse- 
cution. And Juvenal alludes to their dreadful punish- 
ment under Nero*. 

(3) If then the Founder of the religion was put to 
death ; if within thirty-one years afterwards, many of the 
Christian converts suffered the greatest extremities for 
their profession; it is hardly credible that the Foimder's 
companions, the first teachers of the institution, should go 
about their undertaking with ease and safety ^^K 

(4) From a letter of Plint the younger, addressed to 
Trajan, about seventy years after the Crucifixion, on the 
subject of punishing the Christians, it appears, in the first 
place, that there was a very great number of them through- 
out all Pontus and Bithynia; and secondly, that accusa- 
tions, trials, and examinations, were daily going on against 
them, and that those who refused to renounce their pro- 
fession were put to death, without the denoimcement of 
any public persecution by sovereign authority. And the 
fact that, without any such denouncement, it was the 
custom of the people of Asia to proceed against them with 
tumult and uproar, is further confirmed by a rescript of 

• Pone Tigellinom, teda IncebiB in ilia. 
Qua Btantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
£t latum media sulcum deduoit* arena. 
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Adrian to his proconsul Minucius Fundanus, wherein he 
enjoins that for the future, if they were guilty, they should 
be legally brought to trial, and not be pursued by impor- 
tunity and clamour C^). 

(*) Martial, a few years before Pliny, made their suf- 
ferings the subject of his ridicule*; which shews the noto- 
riety of the fact. From his testimony as well as Pliny's, 
(a) we also learn that the Christians could have averted 
their fate, by consenting to join in heathen sacrifices (a). 

Epictetus imputes their constancy to madness or habit, 
and Marcus Aurelius to obstinacy; which is a testimony 
to their sufferings (*). 



Chapter III. 

The associcaes and immediate followers of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, voluntarily passed their lives in labors, dangers, and 
sufferings, and submitted to new rules of conduct, in attes- 
tation of, and solefy in consequence of their belief in, some 
Oficonmts which they delivered concerning him. 

From heathen writers a distant and only general view of. 
the primitive condition of Christianity can be obtained or 
expected. The detail and interior of the transaction must 
of course be sought for in the books of Christian authors. 
Now in the four histories of Jesus Christ; in the history 
taking up from his death, the narrative of the propagation 
of his religion for a space of nearly thirty years; and in 
the collection of letters written by certain principal agents 
iu the business; the point contended for, namely, the suf- 
ferings of the witnesses of the history, is attested in every 
variety of form. 

^ In matutina nuper spectatus arena 

Mucins, imposuit qui sua membra foois. 
Si patiens fortisque tibi diumsque videtur, 

Abderitanse pectora plebis habes ; 
Nam cum dicatur, tunica prsesente molesta 
Ure* Twamiwi : plus est dicere, Non fJMio. 
* Forsan " thure." 
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(1) In every species of testimony, it is of the greatest 
importance to attend to the ca.mal omd imdesigned disclostMre 
of information or grownds of argument^ as this is a kind of 
proof least likely to be the contrivance of fraud or misre- 
presentation (1). Some conclusions of this sort, as prepa-r 
ratory to more direct testimony, may therefore be sug- 
gested: 

I. (2) Our books relate that the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, in consequence of his undertaking, was put to death 
as a malefactor at Jerusalem. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, they proceed to tell us that his religion was inmie^ 
diately afterwards preached in that city, and thence propa- 
gated throughout Judea, and in other parts of the Roman 
empire: all which is confirmed by Tacitus. Now could 
the disciples of Christ, in publishing his religion, hope to 
escape the dangers in which he perished (2)? 

II. (3) All the Evangelists agree in representing Christ 
as foretelling the persecution of his followers*. Hence 
we may argue, either that he did so predict, and the 
event corresponded with the prediction; or that the his- 
torians put the prediction into his mouth, because, at the 
time of writing the histories, such was the existing state 
of things: for the only two remaining suppositions appear 
in the highest degree incredible; which are, that Christ 
filled his followers with fears and apprehensions without 
any reason for what he said, and contrary to the truth of 
the case; or, that although no such thing had happened or 
been foretold by him, yet historians who lived in the age 
to which the aUeged prediction related, falsely and offici- 
ously ascribed it to him (3). 

in. W The New Testament abounds with exhorta- 
tions to patience, and with consolations under distressi*. 
These must have been deemed not only unintelligible, but 
false, by those to whom they were addressed, if there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the times which required 
patience, constancy, and resolution. And as they were 

» See Matt. zxiv. 9. Bfarkiv. 17. Luke xd. 12— 16 Johnxvt4. 
b See Rom. viii. 35, 37. 2 Cor.lv . 8, 9»\0 A^A'&An* ^«tassA^ A^;>X. >&.^ 
X, 32^36. 2 ThesBi i. 4, &• Rom. ^. 3, \. \ ^«!t. V» A'Ji, Vi>\^ . ^ 
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written by several different writers, and certainly did 
appear in the age to which they lay claim, it cannot for a 
moment be supposed that they were put in merely to 
induce a belief in after-ages that the first Christians were 
exposed to dangers to which they were not exposed, or 
suffered what they really did not undergo W. 



Chapter IV. 

l%e associates and immediate followers of the Founder of Ckris" 
tianity voluntarily passed their lives in labors, dangers^ and 
st^erings, and submitted to new rules of conduct, in attea- 
tation of and solely in consequence of their belief in, some 
accounts which they delivered concerning him, 

I. (^) The treatment of the Christian Religion, and the 
exertions of its first preachers, are not described in a pro- 
fessed account of persecutions, but dispersedly in a mixed 
genaral history; a circumstance which of itself negatives 
any supposition of a fraudulent design (D. (2) xhis history 
relates that the Founder of the religion, having for a 
certain period wholly employed himself in publishing the 
institution in Judea and Galilee, was apprehended and put 
to death; and that those persons by whom he had been 
constantly attended, and whom he had commanded to 
preach the new faith throughout the world, together with 
other disciples, assembled a few days after the conclusion of 
his ministry, and began to preach the religion at Jeru- 
salem; publicly asserting that he whom the rulers and 
inhabitants of that place had so lately crucified, was the 
person in whom all their prophecies and long expectations 
terminated; that he was appointed by God to be the future 
judge of mankind; and that all who were anxious for hap- 
piness after death, ought to receive him as such, and to 
testify their belief by being baptized in his name*. It 
also states that many accepted this proposal, and formed 
amon^t tbemBelreB a strict union and society; that the 

• Acta a, 14; xl. >» Ib.Vv.2a. 
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Jewish government threw two of the teachers into prison, 
and threatened them with further pmiishment ; that these 
declared to their judges that they thought themselves 
bound to preach the religion*; that after they were re- 
leased, they accordingly did so, and, with ten of their 
companions, were thereupon imprisoned and beaten^; and 
yet that they afterwards persisted in daily publishing the 
prohibited doctrines at Jerusalem, as well in the temple 
as from house to house*. 

(a) Hitherto the preachers of the new religion seem to 
have had the common people on their side (a); which may 
have prevented the Jewish rulers from proceeding to greater 
extremities. But this was only for a short time, (fi) The 
enemies of Christianity, by representing it to the people 
as tending to subvert their law, degrade their lawgiver, and 
dishonour their temple, soon induced them to join in 
stoning one of the most active of the disciples^ O). A 
general persecution followed; and most of the converts, 
except the twelve apostles, being driven out of Jerusalem 
by its violence, preached the religion wherever they came®. 

An event of great importance now took place, (y) A 
young man, distinguished for his bitter hostility to Chris- 
tianity, was suddenly converted, as he was on his way to 
seize the Jewish converts at Damascus^ This change 
brought upon him a double measure of enmity from his 
former party; from whose diligent attempts at his de- 
struction he escaped with the utmost difficulty (y). 

(5) About seven or eight, or perhaps only three or four 
years after the death of Christ, there was a cessation of 
persecution; probably arising from some circumstance in 
the civil history of the Jews, or some danger which en- 
grossed the public attention* (d). During this interval 
of quietness, («) the Christian preachers did not relax their 
activity; they formed societies in all Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria, and some of them travelled as far as Phoenice, Cy- 

• Actaiv. bib.v.18. « lb. 42. «»Ib.vi. 12. •Ib.vlil. 1. fib. 3. 

s lb. ix. 31. (S) Dr. Lardner ascribes this cessation of peraecuiten^ \f^ ^S(^& 
consternation excited in the minds of the 3«sva \>^ C«2k^!S3!^^ ^Nkbs^n. ^s^^R^.^ss^ 
bia statue in the temple of Jeruaaleixi (,B> . 
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prus, and Antioch% returning to Jerusalem as the centre 
of their mission (c). (f) This tranquillity was however soon 
disturbed by Herod Agrippa, who, to gratify the Jews, 
beheaded one apostle, and seizing another, would haye put 
him to death, had he not been, according to the account, 
miraculously delivered from prison^ (0 ^^^» 

(3) These things are related with the utmost particu- 
larity of places, persons, and circumstances, and without 
any discoverable propensity in the historian to magnify 
the fortitude or the sufferings of his party. He mentions 
when persecution raged, and when it ceased; when popular, 
favour was experienced, and when mild treatment or for- 
bearance was shown (^). 

Our history now leaves the original associates of Christ, 
and proceeds with the memoirs of W St. Paul, who having 
left Antioch, went forth, in conjunction with another, to 
spread the gospel in Asia Minor. In almost every city, 
their persons were insulted and their lives endangered. 
Thus, they were expelled from Antioch in Pisidia, and 
attempted to bo stoned at Iconium'* ; while at Lystra, one 
of them was actually stoned, and drawn out of the city for 
dead''. — Notwithstanding this treatment, the apostle fear- 
lessly undertook a second expedition. Leaving Jerusalem, 
in company with the writer of the history, he crossed over 
the ^gean Sea into Greece', where he experienced a 
variety of persecutions. At Philippi, he and one of his 
companions were cruelly whipped, and immediately after- 
wards thrust into the inner dungeon of a prison, and there 
placed in the stocks'. Not deterred by this, as soon as 
they were released, they passed on to Thessalonica, where 
some of the populace assailed the house in which they 
lodged; and not finding them at home, they dragged the 
master of the house before the magistrate for receiving 
them^. From Berea, the apostle was obliged to depart 
on account of the turbulence of the Jews*. And at 
Corinth, they stirred up an insurrection against him, and 
brought him before the Roman president S to whose con- 

'Aoisxl 19. b lb. xij. 1. e lb. xiii. 50. «» lb. xiv 5. • lb. 19. 
^Ib. xvi. J J, g lb. S3. S4, 33. »» lb. xvil. 1—9. ^ lb. \^. ^^ lS>.-«m. V4. 
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tempt for the Jews and their controversies, of which he 
accoimted Christianity to be one, the apostle alone owed 
his deliverance*. — ^After leaving Corinth, this indefatigable 
teacher returned to Jerusalem; but instead of remaining 
there long he again traversed the northern provinces of 
Asia Minor'*, ending his progress at Ephesus. He continued 
in the daily exorcise of his ministry in that place for two 
years, until his success excited the apprehensions of those 
who were interested in the support of the national worship, 
and their clamour produced a tumult in which he had 
nearly lost his life*. Undismayed however by the danger 
to which he saw himself exposed, he was driven from 
Ephesus "only to renew his labours at Corinth**. Leaving 
this city in order that he might be present at the Feast of 
Pentecost, he was compelled by a conspiracy of the Jews 
to pursue a circuitous route through Macedonia. — ^He had 
been in Jerusalem only a few days, when the populace 
forcing him out of the temple, would have killed him had 
he not been rescued by the B(Hnan guard*. The officer 
who thus interposed, acted from his care of the public 
peace, and not from any favour to the apostle; for St. 
Paul was no sooner secured, than the officer was about to 
examine him by torture'. — From this time to the con- 
elusion of the history, the apostle remained in the public 
custody of the Roman government. Having narrowly 
escaped assassination, by discovering the plot, and having 
appealed to the Emperor; when he had suffered two years' 
imprisonment, he was sent to Rome; and in going thither, 
he encountered the perils of a desperate shipwreck'. But 
although a prisoner, and his fate still depending, neither 
his various and long-continued sufferings, nor the danger 
of his situation, deterred him from preaching the Gospel 
to all that came unto him** W. 

n. (^) The foregoing narrative relating to St. Paul, is 
corroborated by the strongest testimony a nistory can re- 
ceive; namely, that of letters written by St. Paul himself , 
and unintentionally confirming the history in many par- 

»Act8xviiI.14— le. »»Ib.23. ^"0>."x3a..\,^A^. ^Xs^.-ss^.x^^. 
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ticulars. Thus if the historian gives an acconnt of the 
persecution or the dangers to which the apostle was ex- 
posed at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Ephesus; agreeable 
thereto are the genen^ terms used by St. Paul himself 
when referring to his reception in those cities*. If the 
history informs us that the apostle was expelled from 
Antioch, attempted to be stoned at Iconium, and actually 
stoned at Lystra; St. Paul, in his epistle to Timothy, 
(whom, according to the history, he first met with in these 
parts,) appeals to that disciple's knowledge *^of the per- 
secutions which befell him at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra**." If the history represents him as reminding the 
Ephesian elders, as one proof of the disinterestedness of 
his Tiews, that he had supplied his own necessities and 
those of his companions by personal labor; he himself 
writes from Ephesus that he then " labored, working with 
his own hands'." These and many similar coincidences, 
all of which are drawn from independent sources, not only 
confirm particular points, but add to the credit of the 
whole narrative, as well as support the author's profession 
of being a contemporary, and frequently a companion, of 
the person whose history he writes (^). 

III. (6) What the letters of the apostles declare of the 
suffering state of Christianity, the writings of their companions 
and immediate followers expressly confirm: 

Clemeiyt, who is spoken of by St. Paul*, mentions the 
sufferings and martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
the persecutions imdergone by a very great number of 
others of both sexes. — ^Hermas, saluted by St. Paul in his 
epistle to the Romans, refers to the martyrdom of the 
Christians. — ^Poltcarp, the disciple of St. John, mentions 
the sufferings of Ignatius, Lorimus, and Rufus, and of St. 
Paul and the rest of the Apostles. — Ignatius, the con- 
temporary of Polycarp, declares the contempt for death 
shewn by St. Peter and other persons who are said to have 
seen Christ after his resurrection (^). 

(7) What a persecution was in those days, appears 

» lTlies8.i.6: ii.2. S Cor. i. 8, 9, 10. b 2 Tim. iu. 10, 11. 

' J Cor. iv, 11, 12, * PViiV. Iv . a . 
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from a circular letter written by the Church of Smyrna 
soon after the martyrdom of Polycarp their bishop, which 
mentions the wonderful patience and love of Christ ex- 
hibited by those, who, refusing to the last to deny him, 
were so flayed that their rery inward veins and arteries 
were laid open; or being condemned to the beasts, were in 
the meantime forced to lie upon sharp spikes and undergo 
divers other torments, to bring them, if possible, to re- 
nounce their religion (7). 



Chapter V. 

The assodcaes and immediate foUawers of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity voluntary passed their lives in labors, dangers, and 
sufferings, amd submitted to new rules of conduct, in attesta- 
tion of, and solely in consequence of their belief in, some 
accounts which they delivered concerning him. 

On the history, of which an abstract has been just given, 
there are a few observations which it may be proper to 
make, by way of applying its testimony to the proposition 
above stated: 

I. The information afforded by our Scripture history 
concerning one particular apostle, extends so far to the rest, 
as it shows the nature of the service. (^^ When we see 
one apostle suffering persecution in the discharge of his 
commission, we cannot reasonably believe, without evi- 
dence, that the same office could at the same time be at- 
tended with ease and safety to others. And this inference 
is confirmed by the letters before referred to; for the 
writer speaks of the rest of the Apostles as enduring the 
like sufferings with himself*. And it is also confirmed by 
the fact, that in the short account given of the other 
apostles in the former part of the history, we read of their 
imprisonments and punishments, the stoning of one of their 
adherents, the violent persecution of the disciples, the 
beheading of one of the twelve, and the sentence of aja.- 
• lC3or.tY.9, etwci. 
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other to the same fate: and all this in Jerusalem alone, and 
within ten years after the death of Christ* (^). 

II. (2) No credit need be taken in the first instance for 
the miraculous part of the narratiye, nor need the correct- 
ness of single passages be maintained. If the whale is not 
a noyel, a romance; if the apostles are not imaginary per- 
sons; if their letters are not all forgeries, even of names 
and characters that never existed; then there is sufficient 
evidence that the original followers of Jesus Christ used 
strenuous exertions to propagate his religion, and under- 
went great dangers and sufferings in consequence thereof ^2). 

III. (3) The general reality of the apostolic history is 
confirmed by the consideration, that, on the one hand, in 
setting forth the exertions of Christ and his immediate 
followers, it does no more than assign adequate causes for 
effects confessedly produced, that is, for the acknowledged 
existence and progress of Christianity at that time; and 
that, on the other hand, in relating the opposition, dangers, 
and sufferings encountered by the original preachers, it 
does no more than describe conseqtiences naturally resulting 
from the situations in which they were confessedly placed, 
as the emissaries of a religion, the propagation of which 
must have been attended with great difficulty and danger, 
whether carried on amongst the Jews or amongst the hea- 
then nations W. 

IV. The records before us supply evidence that the 
primitive Christians assumed on conversion a new and 
peculiar course of private life, f^) We read of their con- 
tinuing daily in prayer and devotion^. We know also how 
perfect is the purity, and how extensive the benevolenee 
enjoined in the gospel, and we find the apostolic epistles 
describing and perpetually referring to the great and dis- 
tinctive change in the moral condition of the converts*^ C**). 
(*) Moreover we find Pliny testifying that the Christians 
" were wont to meet together on a stated day, before it 
was light, and sing among themselves alternately a hymn 
to Christ as a god; and to bind themselves by an oath, not 

• Actsiy. 3, 21 ; ▼. 18, 40. b lb. 1. 14 , u. 46 ; xii. 12. 

^^ BpJi. a. IS; Tit. m. 3; 1 Pet. Iv. 3, 4; I Cot. yi. U-, 13Uim.^.'i\. 
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to the commission of any wickedness, but that they would 
not be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery; that they 
would never falsify their word, or deny a pledge* committed 
to them, when called upon to return it." This proves that 
among the Christians of his time, there was a morality 
more strict and pure than was ordinary in that age. And 
this testimony, though relating to a period about fifty years 
after St. Paul's time, may be fairly applied to the apostolic 
age; for it is not probable that the hearers and immediate 
disciples of Christ were more relaxed than their successors 
in the time of Pliny (^). 



Chapter VI. 

The associates and immedtate followers of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity voluntarily passed their lives in labors^ da/ngerSf and 
sufferings, and submitted to new rules of conduct y in attesta- 
tion of and solely in consequmce of their belief in^ some 
miraculous accounts which th^ delivered concerning him, 

<^) When we consider^ — -frsty the prevalency of Christianity 
at this hour; secondly y the only credible account that can 
be given of its origin, namely, the activity of the Founder 
and his associates; thirdly, the opposition which that ac- 
tivity must have excited; fowrthly, the fate of the Founder, 
attested as well by heathen as by Christian writers; JlfiMyy 
the testimony of the same writers to the sufferings of 
Christians contemporary with or immediately succeeding 
the first teachers of the religion; sixthly , the ascription of 
predictions of such sufferings to the Founder, which of 
itself proves either that they were delivered and fulfilled, 
or that the existence of persecution induced the writers of 
his life to attribute them to him; seventhly, the letters by 
some principal agents in the transactions, referring to ex- 
treme labors, dangers, and sufferings, sustained by them- 

» ThiB ought to have been translated « a deposit dntrusted to their safe keep- 
ing," the original word being depofttum, not pignut . ^i^'^^5CDiDL««»^ ksid^)^- 
tates Jnrit CirUia, torn. I. Ub. iii tit. kv. SV.^9 .N7 ."^i. 
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lelvet and their companions; and lagtUf, that there ib a 
history which purports to be written by a fellow-traTeller 
of the person to whom it principally relates, and by its 
incidental correspondence with the letters of that person, 
proves itself to have been written by some one well 
acquainted with the subject, and which contains accounts 
of travels, persecutions, and martyrdoms, answering to 
what the former reasons lead us to expect; — ^we can hardly 
doubt but that at the time to which they relate, there 
appeared a number of persons who, for the sake of pro- 
pagating the belief of an extraordinary story, voluntarily 
incurred great dangers, exerted great industry, and sus- 
tained extreme persecution (^). It is also proved that the 
same persons, in consequence of their belief of this story, 
entered upon a new and singular course of life. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of the case, H 
is likewise in the highest degree probable that the story 
these persons related was a miracuUma story; that is, that 
they asserted that there had been supernatural proofs of 
the mission of Jesus Christ. C2) (a) The first preachers of 
the gospel declared, that the object in whom a long series 
of ancient prophecies terminated, from the completion of 
which all the Jewish nation had formed the most magnifi- 
cent expectations of temporal deliverance and prosperity, 
had appeared in the person of a young Galilean of mean 
condition, who could pretend to no achievements of valour 
or strength or policy, no discoveries in any art or scienee, 
no efforts of genius or learning; and who, for calling him. 
self the Son of God, and in that character publicly teach- 
ing religion, was put to an ignominious death. Now it is 
very evident that they must have relied upon miraculous 
pretentions in support of this declaration. They might 
indeed argue in favour of Jesus upon the predictions of the 
Old Testament; and the argument might proceed without 
recurring at every turn to his miraculous works. But, in 
every one of the various controversies and questions which 
would naturally arise respecting him and his institution, 
miracles^ real or pretended, must have been preswpposed. 
Otherwise, there could have been no i^\wi^ iot ^xv^ ^vs^^ssx^- 
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sion or consideration; there could have been no possible 
ground for believing such an individual to be the promised 
Messiah, or at least, for receiving Jesus of Nazareth, rather 
than any oth^r person, in so exalted a character (a). 

The claim to miraculous powers made by the Christians 
of succeeding ages, may also be fairly admitted as a proof 
of the miraculous nature of the original story. O) Imita- 
tion so o£|en follows reality^ that it is easy to believe that 
if miracles were performed at first, miracles would be pre- 
tended afterwards: whereas if they were not performed by 
the original teachers of Christianity, it is very improbable 
that they would be pretended to in after-times 03) )2). 



Chapter VII. 

The history recorded in our Scriptures is the miraculom story 
for which many of the immediate followers of the Founder of 
Christianity voluntarily passed their lives in M>orSy dangers^ 
and sufferings^ and submitted to new rules of conduct. 

It being proved, that the first propagators Christianity did 
voluntarily pass their lives in labors, dangers, and suffer- 
ings, and also enter upon a new and singular course of life, 
in consequence of their belief in, and for the sake of, some 
miraculous story; the next great question is, (^^ Whether 
the accownt owr Scriptures contain is that story: or, in other 
words. Whether the story Christians have now^ is the story 
Christians had then (^). That in the mainy ours is the 
original story, will appear from the following general con- 
siderations: 

I. (2) There exists no trace or vestige of any other 
story. So far as the matter is noticed by heathen writers, 
they confirm the Scriptural account, (a) They mention 
Jesus as the Founder of Christianity; his crucifixion at 
Jerusalem under Pontius Pilate; the rapid propagation of 
his religion; the persecution of its disciples; their periodical 
assemblies for the worship of Christ as a God^ their Hxvd.- 
iDg themBelves by an oath not to \i^ ^^^'^ '^'^ \ss>jq^q^^'^n 
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their strong mutual sympathy; their despising wordly pos< 
sessions, and having all things in common; their belief in a 
future state, and contempt for death (a). 

The same may be observed of the very few Jewish 
writers of the apostolic age or the period adjoining, whose 
works have come down to us. 03) Whatever they omit, no 
history is advanced by them other than that which we 
acknowledge 03) (2). (8) Josephus, who wrote Jiis Anti- 
quities or History of the Jews about sixty years after the 
conmiencement of Christianity, in a passage generally ad- 
mitted as genuine, makes mention of John under the name 
of John the Baptist, and relates that he was a preach^ of 
virtue, that he baptised his proselytes, that he was well 
received by the people, that he was imprisoned and put to 
death by Herod, and that Herod lived in a criminal cohabi- 
tation with Herodias, his brother's wife. In another pas- 
sage, allowed by many, we read of the execution of Jamfis 
the brother of Jesus. In a third passage, which has been 
long disputed, but yet is extant in every copy of Josephus's 
History, we have an explicit testimony to the substance of 
the Scripture account, in these words: — "At that time 
lived Jesus, a wise man, if he may be called a man, for he 
performed many wonderful works. He was a teacher of 
such men as received the truth with pleasure. He drew 
over many Jews and Gentiles. This was the Christ: and 
when Pilate, at the instigation of the chief men among us, 
had condemned him to the cross, they who before had con- 
ceived an affection for him, did not cease to adhere to him ; 
for on the third day he appeared to them alive again; the 
divine prophets having foretold these and many wonderful 
things concerning him. And the sect of the Christians, so 
called from him, subsists to this time'' ^^K 

(4) Now it may be reasonably contended, either that 
this passage is genuine, or that the silence of Josephus was 
designed. For though we lay aside our own books, yet 
when Tacitus, who wrote not twenty, perhaps not ten years 
after Josephus, in his accounts of a period in which Jose- 
phus was nearly thirty years of age, tells us of the con- 
demnation of a vast multitude of men at Rome» who 
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belonged to a sect which originated in Judea, and were 
denominated Christians from Christ, who was ignomini- 
ously executed by the procurator Pontius Pilate; — when 
Suetonius, the contemporary of Tacitus, relates that in the 
time of Claudius, the Jews made disturbances at Rome, 
Christus being their leader, and that in the reign of NerO 
the Christians were punished ; under both which emperors 
Josephus lired; — when Pliny, in his epistle written not 
more than thirty years after Josephus's History, complains 
of the preyalence of Christianity throughout Bithynia, and 
the general desertion of the public rites consequent there- 
upon; and when we have no reason to beheye that the 
Christians were less numerous elsewhere; — ^it cannot be 
supposed that the religion and its origin were too obscure 
to be noticed by Josephus. (y) Perhaps he may have been 
silent, because he did not know how to represent the busi- 
ness; for it was undoubtedly for this reason that Eusebius^ 
in his life of Constantino, omitted the most remarkable 
circumstance, the death of the emperor's son Crispus (y) W. 
Be the cause, however, of the omission in Josephus what it 
may, (supposing the passage concerning Christ to be un- 
authentic,) still by the other passages he in part confirms 
the scriptural history, and no where does he contradict it, 
or give any other account of the matter. 

II. We have from our own time up to the days of the 
apostles, an unbroken train of Christian writers who pro- 
ceed upon the scriptural account, and upon no other. The 
main facts, the principal agents, are alike in all. They are 
Incidentally disclosed in the Apostolic Epistles, though 
written without the remotest design of giving a history of 
Christianity. They are mentioned, or referred to, in an 
epistle bearing the name of Barnabas, the companion of 
St. Paul, which is probably genuine, and was certainly 
written in the apostolic age; in one of Clement, a hearer 
of St. Paul, though it was written for a purpose only 
remotely connected with the Christian history; in a brief 
hortatory epistle of Poltoarp, a disciple of St. John; in the 
works of Ignatius, the contempory of Polycanj^ tha^ij^ 
-Ixeating of subjects in nowise leaOatv^ \,o ^tx^ x^^^^»i^ ^*t "^ 
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Christian history; by Quadratus, who lived in the same 
age as Ignatius, and who relates that some of those 
whom Christ had healed, and others whom he had raised 
from the dead, were then living; and by Justin Mabttr, 
who came little more than thirty years after Quadratus. 
It is unnecessary to mention others, because the his- 
tory, after this time, occurs in ancient Christian authors 
as familiarly as in modem sermons; and it is always 
the same in substance as in the evangelical writings. 
And this is in a great measure true of aU the ancient 
Christian writings. (*) Whatever fables are intermixed, 
they preserve the material parts as we have them, and 
therefore are evidence that these points were acknow- 
lodged by all the Christians of those times (5). 

Now (6) that the original story should have died away 
so entirely that there should be no memorial of its exist- 
ence, though 80 many records of the time and transaction 
remain, and that another should have been universally 
received by the Christians in its stead, is beyond any ex- 
ample of the corruption of even oral tradition, and is still 
less consistent with the experience of history (^\ 

in. (7) We find the early Christians of many different 
and widely separated nations concurring in the practice of 
baptism, of assembling on a stated day of the week, and of 
receiving the eucharist. This accordance with the com- 
mands and institutions recorded in our Scriptures, shews 
that the narrative we now possess was the one they acted 
upon, and had received from their teachers. There is no 
room for insinuating that this narrative was studiously 
framed to account for the origin of previously established 
observances; for the Scripture accounts are too short and 
cursory, not to say too obscure, and, in this view, deficient, 
to warrant any such suspicion (^h 

IV. That the accounts in our Gospels, as to their 
principal parts at least, are those delivered by the first 
teachers of the religion, is evident from the fact, that it 
appears by the Gospels themselves, that the Christian com- 
munity were acquainted with the substance of the narrative 
before they were written. ^®^ (5) The Gos^eU were not 
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the original cause of the Christian history being belieyed* 
but were themselves among the consequences of that be- 
lief. This is expressly affirmed by St. Luke in his preface, 
in which he testifies that the substance of the history he 
was about to write, was already belieyed by Christians 
upon the declaration of eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word; and that his object in writing was to trace each par- 
ticular to its origin, and to declare the certainty of those 
things wherein the person to whom he wrote had been 
previously instructed {S). In St. John's Gospel, some of 
the principal facts, doubtless upon the presimiption of their 
general notoriety, are merely referred to, instead of being 
related. Thus St. John does not relate Christ's ascension^ 
though he plainly refers to it'. St. Matthew makes the 
like omission; and neither he nor St. John dispose of our 
Lord's person in any manner whatever. St. John's manner 
of introducing his narrative** — " John bare witness of him, 
and cried, saying," — evidently presupposes that his readers 
knew who John was. His rapid parenthetical reference to 
John's imprisonment — "for John was not yet cast into 
prison^"— could only come from one in the habit of con- 
sidering John's imprisonment as perfectly notorious. By 
describing Andrew as " Simon Peter's brother^," although 
Simon Peter had not been mentioned before, he supposes 
that Peter was well known®. His noticing the prevailing 
misconstruction of a discourse which Christ held with the 
beloved disciple, proves that the characters and the dis- 
course were already public (^). And the observation 
grounded on these instances, is of equal validity for the 
purpose of the present argument, whoever were the authors 
of the histories. 

These /oMT circumstances — ^^^ first, the total absence of 
any account of the origin of the religion substantially dif- 
ferent from ours; secondly, the recognition of our account 
in its principal parts by a series of writers from the apos- 
tolic age to the present; thirdly, the early and extensive 
prevalence of rites and usages which evidently result from 

• John iU. 13; vi. 62; xx. 17. >» 12^ AAT». 

« lb. m. 24. 4 lb. 1. 4ft. '^ \Xi.«2L.'W^. 
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injunctions recorded in our account; fourUdy, such account 
bearing in its construction, proof that it is a narrative of 
facts known and believed at the time it was written C*), — 
are surely sufficient to prove that the story we have now, 
is, in its texture and principal facts, the story which Chris- 
tians had at the beginning. That the Resurrection of 
Christ, in particular, was always a part of the Christian 
story, no one can doubt, who reflects that it is asserted, 
referred to, or assumed, in every Christian writing which 
has come down to us. 

Now even if our evidence stopped here, C^*^) we should 
have a case to offer which is without a parallel; for we 
should be able to allege that in the reign of Tiberius C»sar, 
a number of persons voluntarily encountered great danger, 
undertook great labors, and sustained great sufferings, all 
in order to establish a new religion founded upon a miracu- 
lous story which they published wherever they went; and 
that the resurrection of a person, whom during his life they 
had followed and accompanied, was a constant part of this 
story (10). 



Chapter vlll. 

The history recorded in our Scriptures is the miraculous story 
for which many of the immediate followers of the Fotmder 
of Christianity voluntarily passed their lives in labors, 
dangerSy and sufferings^ and submitted to new rules of 
conduct. 

That the story we now have, is, in the main, that which 
the apostles published, is nearly certain from the consider- 
Titions before mentioned. But (*) whether the historical 
books of the New Testament, as to their details, are to be 
considered as deserving of credit, either as histories, so that 
a fact ought to be accounted true, because it is found in 
them; or as representing the accounts which, true or false, 
the apostles published; is a point which necessarily depends 
upon, our knowledge of the books and t\i«vt «M\Xiot^^^^. 
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In treating of this, three principal observations may be 
made: 

I. (2) The situation of the authors to whom the Gos- 
pels are ascribed, was such, that if any one of the four is 
genuine, it is sufficient for our purpose (2). 

(3) St. Mark was an inhabitant of Jerusalem, to whose 
house the apostles were wont to resort, and was an atten- 
dant of one of the most eminent of them. St. Luke was a 
companion and fellow traveller of the most active teacher 
of the religion, and was frequently in the society of the 
original apostles; and St. Matthew and St. John were two 
of the original apostles themselves ^^\ Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than information given by such parties as 
these, (a) K the several Gospels are genuine, such was the 
situation of the authors of them, that we possess the very 
species of information which our imagination would have 
carved out for us had it been wanting (a). But if any one 
of them is genuine, it is sufficient. (^^ Allowing either the 
first or the fourth only to be genuine, we have the narra- 
tive of one of the twelve original emissaries of the religion. 
And even supposing none to be genuine except the second 
or third, we have an account furnished by an individual 
associated with the apostles in their ministry, and con- 
sequently well acquainted with the statements they ad- 
vanced. 

Though at present the testimony of the Evangelists, 
strictly speaking, is only used to prove that what the Gos- 
pels contain is what the apostles preached, it may here be 
remarked, that allowing the Scripture narratives to be 
genuine, the situation of their authors also gives us the 
greatest reason for believing the truth of the facts they 
record. 0^) Even the writers of the second and third Gos- 
pels had means of acquiring authentic information which 
very few historians possess. But the other evangelists 
actually saw and heard many of the transactions and dis- 
courses which occur in their writings; and their recollec- 
tion of them must have been continually kept up by their 
being deeply engaged in the subject, wad \vw\\v^ ixsw^vsa^ 
occasion to repeat to others Wiat \Jcl«^ 'ViaA. ^^ff^te^sRsw5^^ 
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and hence the detailed accounts of miracles, wherein the 
time, place, and persons are specified, which ore contained 
in their Qospels, if they really proceeded from these men, 
must either be true in substance, or they must be wilful and 
meditated falsehoods. Yet if the latter is the case, the^e 
writers and their companions sacrificed their ease and 
safety for a purpose most inconsistent with dishonest inten- 
tions — they were villains, for no end but to teach honesty, 
and martyrs, without the least prospect of honor or 
adrantage 0^) (4). 

We have seen that the New Testament contains four 
distinct histories, the genuineness of any one of which is 
perfectly sufficient. K therefore we must be considered as 
encountering the risk of error in assigning the authors 
of the Gospels, (^^ we are entitled to the advantage of 
80 many separate probabilities ^^K And (^) although it 
would subtract from their character as testimonies strictly 
independent, if it were to appear that the erangelists used 
each other's works*; yet it would little diminish the sepa- 
rate authority of any one of the Gospels that is genuine, or 
their mutual confirmation. For even allowing that the 
first and third Gospels were not written by St. Matthew 
And St. Luke, and yet that St. Mark compiled his history 
almost entirely from them; still, if a person so immediately 
connected with the apostles, made the compilation, it fol- 
lows, that in the time of the apostles, those Gospels were 
not only in existence, but were also in great credit and 
esteem (^). 

II. It is observable that the New Testament contains 
a collection of proofs ; that this is composed of writings 
such as the natural order and progress of things in the 
infancy of Christianity might be expected to produce ; and 
that the manner in which these writings have been received, 

• ParaUelisms have been traced between St. Matthew's Gospel and that 
of St. Luke. These may be explained (7) by supposing either that St. Luke, 
who does not profess to be an eye-witness, had consulted St. Matthew's history ; 
or that some brief accounts had been previously committed to writing, and were 
occasionally admitted by both authors into their narratives. 

8t John's Gospel is universally allowed to be a strictly Independent 
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is exactly correspondent to the name, credit, and situation 
of their supposed authors. 

(8) There is in the evangelical history an extraordinary 
cumulation of testimony; but our habitual mode of reading 
the Scriptures sometimes causes us to overlook this cir* 
cumstance. (y) When a passage in anywise relating to the 
history of Christ, is read to us out of any writing of the 
apostolic age which is not included in the Sacred Canon^ 
we are immediately sensible of the confirmation it affords 
to the Scripture account. Now supposing we had before 
derived our knowledge of the Christian history solely from 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, and were merely aware that 
St. Luke's Gospel was extant and acknowledged — ^if we 
were now to look into it for the first time, and were to find 
in it many of the facts, and the same series of transactions^ 
recorded by St. Matthew; and also many other facts of a 
similar nature added, and the same general character of 
Christ preserved; should we not feel strongly impressed by 
this discovery of fresh evidence? Should we not feel a 
renewal of the same impression, on first reading the Gospel 
of St. John? And should we not perceive the strong at- 
testation afforded by that of St. Mark? This successive 
disclosure of four separate histories would satisfy us that 
the subject had a foundation: and when, amidst the variety 
arising from the different information, or the different 
choice of the several writers, we should have observed many 
facts to stand the same in all; we should conclude that 
these facts at least were of undoubted credit and publicity. 
If after this we should discover a contemporary conti- 
nuation of the above-mentioned histories, relating the 
effects which, subsisting at this day, were produced by the 
extraordinary causes detailed in those histories; we should 
think the reality of the original story not a little esta- 
blished thereby. If subsequent inquiries should bring to 
our knowledge, one after another, letters written by some 
principal agents in the business, constantly assuming and 
recognising the original story, agitating the questions arising 
out of it, pressing the obligations resulting fcoxn. vt^ ^^:?r)^2<c^s|^ 
and directing those who acted \r^OTL \\,\ vxt^ ^'^ ^Sasssi^^ 
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find ia every one of these a still further support to the 
conclusion we should have formed. But the weight of th!6 
successive confirmation is in a great measure unperceived 
by us. For, being accustomed from our infancy to regard 
the New Testament as one book, we view its different 
parts, not as distinct attestations, but as different portions 
of a single evidence: yet the very discrepancies amongst 
the several writings comprised in it, prove that they are 
separate, and most of them independent productions (y). 

Again, these writings are such as would naturally appear 
at the different periods when they were written ; and their 
reception has been such as they would naturally meet with, 
if they were genuine. (5) Whilst the ministry of Christ was 
recent, and the apostles were busied in preaching, in tra- 
velling, and in forming and regulating societies of converts, 
and were harassed by frequent persecution; it is not pro-^ 
bable that they would think of writing histories, though 
some of them would be likely to address letters upon the 
subject of their mission, which would be received with a 
respect proportioned to the character of the writers. The 
extension of Christianity, which would prevent the instruc- 
tion of its members by a personal intercourse with the 
apostles, and the possible circulation of imperfect or erro- 
neous narratives, would soon teach some of them the expe^ 
diency of sending forth authentic memoirs of the life and 
doctrines of their Master. When such memoirs appeared, 
other accounts, the existence of many of which St. Luke 
mentions*, would naturally fall into disuse and neglect; 
whilst these, maintaining their reputation, would make their 
way into the hands of Christians of every coimtry(^) (®). 

III. Though the genuineness of the historical books 
of the New Testament is undoubtedly a point of import- 
ance, (^) because the weight of their evidence is augmented 
by our knowledge of the situation and conduct of their 
authors (^); yet it is not essentially necessary to establish 
this point in order to prove that they relate the story 
published by the apostles and first emissaries of Chris- 
tianity. (1®) Supposing that we possessed no other in-. 
•Liikei.1. 
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formation concerning these books than that they were in 
existence in, or near the time of the apostles; that they 
were used, repeated, and relied upon by Christians whom 
the apostles instructed, and by societies which the apostles 
founded, as authentic accounts of the transactions upon 
which the religion rested; this reception would prove that 
these books, whoever were their authors, must have 
accorded with what the apostles taught. Now that they 
were in existence and in great reputation at an early period, 
appears from some ancient testimonies which do not happen 
to specify the names of the writers: add to which, the 
fourth Gospel contains averments* which shew that the 
writer thereof was an eye-witness of the sufferings of 
Christ; and the author of the third Gospel, who wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles, by often using the first person plural 
in the Acts, declares himself to have been a contemporary 
of all, and a companion of one of the original preachers of 
the religion (i^). 



Chaptbb IX. 

The history recorded in om Scriptures is the miraculous story 
for which vMmy of the immedicae followers of the Founder of 
Christianity Toluntarify passed their lives in labors, dangerSy 
and sufferingsy and submitted to new ruks ofcondtict. 

We now proceed to state the proper and distinct proofs 
which shew not only the general value, but the specific 
authority, of the New Testament Scriptures, and the high 
probability there is that they actually came from the per- 
sons whose names they bear. 

There are, however, a few preliminary reflections which 
present themselves to our notice. 

I. CD The greatest part of spurious Christian writings 
are utterly lost, and the rest are preserved by some single 
manuscript ; whereas we have a great number of ancient 

■ See John six. 36 \ xsi, %^. ^ 

^ m 
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manuscripts of the Scriptures, found in many different and 
widely separated countries, all of them anterior to the art 
of printing, some certainly seyen or eight hundred, and 
some probably above one thousand years old. There are 
also numerous ancient versions of these books; and some 
of them in languages which have not been spoken for many 
ages. These facts prove that the Scriptures were current 
in ancient times, and among many different nations, and 
were read and sought after far more than any other books C^). 
There is weight also in Dr. Bentle/s observation, (2) that 
the New Testament has suffered less injury by the errors 
of transcribers than the works of any profane author of 
the same size and antiquity; that is, there never was any 
writing for the preservation and purity of which the world 
was so careful (2). 

n. (3) The language of the ^ew Testament is just such 
as might be expected from persons in the age and situation 
of the apostles, and from no other persons. It is the style 
neither of classic authors, nor of the ancient Christian 
fathers, but Greek coming from men of Hebrew origin; 
that is, abounding with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, such 
as would naturally be found in the writings of those who 
used a language, which was spoken indeed where they 
lived, but was not the common dialect of the country. 
Now who could forge the style and language of the Scrip- 
tures? The Christian fathers were for the most part 
totally ignorant of Hebrew. The few who were not, wrote 
in a language bearing no resemblance to that of the New 
Testament. The Nazarenes used chiefly, perhaps almost 
entirely, St. Matthew's Gospel; and therefore cannot be 
suspected of forging the rest of the sacred writings. This 
peculiarity, therefore, is a strong proof of the genuineness 
of the Scriptures: at any rate it proves that they belong 
to the apostolic age (^). 

lU. (^) The supernatural events related in these books 
seem to be the real cause of our questioning their genuine- 
ness. Yet the works of Bede exhibit many wonderful 
relations; but no one, for that reason, doubts that they 
were written by Bede. Nor is an^ doubt entertained 
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respecting the genuineness of the Koran, or of Philo- 
stratus's history of Apollonius Tyanseus; books in some sort 
similar to ours (^\ 

IV. C6) If it had been easy to hare obtained currency 
and reception to forged Christian writings, many would 
have appeared in the name of Christ himself; because they 
would hare been received with far more avidity than any 
other. Yet (a) the epistle of Christ to Abgarus king of 
Edessa, is the only attempt of the kind deserving of the 
smallest notice; and this is a piece of a very few lines, 
which is not even mentioned by any writer of the first 
three centuries, and though found in the work of Eusebius 
is probably an interpolation, as it was universally rejected 
after the publication of that work (a) (5). 

V. (^) If the ascription of the first three Gospels to 
their respective authors had been arbitrary or conjectural, 
they would have been ascribed to more eminent men. 
There is hardly any one of the apostles of whom less is 
said than of St. Matthew, or of whom the little that is said 
is less calculated to magnifv his character. Of Mark 
nothing is said in the Gospels; and what is said of any 
person of that name in the Acts and the Epistles, bestows 
no praise or eminence upon him. The name of Luke is 
mentioned only in St. Paul's epistloQ, and that very tran- 
siently • (^). 

VI. (7) Christians soon arrived at a very general agree- 
ment upon the subject of the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Scriptures, though (j3) there was a great diversity of 
opinion upon other points, and though it does not appear 
that there was any interference of public authority before 
the council of Laodicea, a.d. 363. And even this con- 
sisted of no more than thirty or forty bishops of Lydia and 
the adjoining countries, who probably rather declared than 
regulated the judgment of some neighbouring churches; 
beyond which its authority does not seem to have ex- 
tended 03) (7). 

These considerations are not to be neglected; but the 

• CoLiv. 14. 2 Tim. iv. 11. Fhlkm.a4. 
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strength of the argument is ancient testimony/. From this, 
which far exceeds the evidence of the genuineness of all 
other ancient books, (®^ we have much stronger reason for 
believing the Gospels to have been written by the persons 
whose names they bear, than that the Commentaries were 
written by Gsesar, the -^neid by Virgil, or the Orations by 
Cicero W. 

The following are the allegations upon the subject of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Scriptures, which 
are capable of being established by proof: 

(9) I. That the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment, meaning thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of 
Christian writers, beginning with those who were contem- 
porary with the Apostles, or who immediately followed 
them, and proceeding in close and regular succession from 
their time to the present. 

n. That when they are quoted, or alluded to, they 
are quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, as books 
sui generis: as possessing an authority which belonged to 
no other books, and as conclusive in all questions and 
controversies amongst Christians. 

in. That they were, in very early times, collected into 
a distinct volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by appropriate names 
and titles of respect. 

V. That they were publicly read and expounded in 
the religious assemblies of the early Chistians. 

VI. That commentaries were written upon 'them, 
harmonies formed out of them, different copies carefully 
collated, and versions of them made into different lan- 
guages. 

Vn. That they were received by Christians of dif- 
ferent sects, by many heretics as well as Catholics, and 
usually appealed to by both sides in the controversies 
which arose in those days. 

Vni. That the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 

thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, the First Epistle of John, and 

^Ae First of Peter, were received, 'withoxit doubt, b^ those 
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who doubted concerning the other books which are in- 
cluded in our present canon. 

EX. That the Gospels were attacked by the early ad- 
versaries of Christianity, as books containing the accounts 
upon which the religion was founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures were 
published, in all which our present sacred histories were 
included. 

XI. That these propositions cannot be aflarmed of any 
other books claiming to be books of Scripture; by which 
are meant those books which are commonly called apocry- 
phal books of the New Testament ^^\ 



Section I. 

The historical books of the New Testamenty mecming therein^ the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, are quotedy or 
alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, beginning with 
those who were cofOempora^ with the Apostles, or who 
immediate^ follotoed them, and proceeding in close and 
regular sttccession from their time to the present. 

The medium of proof stated in this proposition is of all 
others the most unquestionable, and the least liable to 
fraud; and it is not diminished by the lapse of ages. The 
fact that Bishop Burnet in the History of his Own Times 
has inserted extracts from Lord Clarendon's History, proves 
that he received that history as Lord Clarendon's work, 
and as an authentic account. Quintilian has quoted as 
CJicero's the passage: "Si quid est in me ingenii, Judices, 
quod sentio quam sitexiguum — ;" which is strong evidence 
that the oration opening with this address, actually came 
from Cicero's pen. These instances may serve to point out 
the nature and value of the argument. 

The testimonies under this proposition are the follow- 
ing: 

I. There is extant an epistle aactn^iek^ \ft ^kscs^ks.^ 
ibe companion of 8t Paul, ajid qyxoled ^ ^vxOsvXs^ CX^\sss3cX 
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of Alexandria, a.d. 194, and by Origeo, a.d. 230. It ifi 
mentioned by Eusebius, a.d. 315, and by Jerome, a.d, 392, 
as a well known ancient work in their time. It purports 
to hare been written soon after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and certainly bears the character of that age. The 
following remarkable passage occurs in it: "Let us there- 
fore beware lest it come upon us, as it is written^ There 
are many called, few chosen." Now the text here quoted 
occurs twice in St. Matthew's Gospel, and in no other book 
now known. And it should be observed that the writer of 
this epistle was a Jew, and the phrase " it is written," was 
the very form in which the Jews quoted their Scriptures. 
There are also several other passages in the epistle, con- 
taining the same sentiments, and two or three formed of 
the same words, as passages in St. Matthew's Gospel. 

II. We are in possession of an epistle of Clement, 
bishop of Kome, whom ancient writers assert to be the 
Clement whom St. Paul mentions'. This epistle is ad- 
dressed to the church of Corinth. It is spoken of by the 
ancients as acknowledged by all: and Bionysius, bishop of 
Corinth, about a.d. 170, that is, about eighty or ninty 
years after the epistle was written, expressly bears witness 
" that it had been wont to be read in that church from 
ancient times." In it the Corinthian church are exhorted 
to "remember the words of the Lord Jesus;" and these 
are given nearly in the same manner as in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. And it is worthy of remark, 
that the quotations from the Gospels which are found in this 
epistle or in any other early Christian writing, are always 
introduced without hesitation, doubt, or apology. It is 
also observable, that as this epistle was written in the 
name of the church of Bome, and was addressed to and 
received by the church of Corinth, it ought to be taken as 
exhibiting the judgment of these churches themselves, as 
well as of Clement, as to the authority of the books re- 
ferred to. 

It may be said that as Clement has not used words of 
quotation, it ia not certain that he refers to any book 
• PW1.W.3. 
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whatever — he might have heard what were the words of 
Christ. But no fmch inference can be drawn; for, first, 
Clement, without any mark of reference, uses a very pecu- 
liar passage which was undoubtedly taken from the Epistle 
to the Romans, and also some very singular sentiments in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Secondly, there are many 
sentences of St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
standing in Clement's epistle without any sign of quotation, 
which, however, are certainly quotations; because it ap- 
pears that Clement had St. Paul's Epistle before him, 
inasmuch as in one place he says, <^ Take into your hands 
the Epistle of the blessed apostle Paul." Thirdly, this 
method of adopting the words of Scripture without acknow- 
ledgement, was in general use amongt the most ancient 
Christian writers. But admitting that Clement* had heard 
these words from the first teachers of Christianity; with 
respect to the precise point of our argument, namely, that 
the Scriptures contain what the apostles taught, this sup- 
position may serve almost as well. 

UI. We have a book, most probably genuine, called 
the Shepherd or Pastor of Hermas, a person who is men- 
tioned by St. Paul near the conclusion of the Epistle to the 
Romans. It purports to have been written during the 
lifetime of Clement, and its antiquity is incontestible, from 
the quotations of it by Irenseus, a.d. 178; Clement of 
Alexandria, a.d. 194; Tertullian, a.d. 200; Origen, a.d. 230. 
In this piece there are allusions to some of the parables, 
doctrines, and expressions of Christ, as contained in the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John. 

IV. The epistles of Ignatius, who became bishop of 
Antioch about thirty-seven years after Christ's ascension, 
are referred to by Polycai-p his contemporary; by Irenseus, 
A.D. 178; by Origen, a.d. 230; and by Eusebius and 
Jerome. These epistles contain various passages and ex- 
pressions undoubtedly borrowed from the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. John, but not distinguished by marks of 
quotation. Ignatius also quotes St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians; in one place by name, ^^t va. ^^-s^t^ ^NSas3«^ 
without acknowledgment. 
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V. Of PoLTCARP, who had been taught by the apostles 
and by them appointed bishop of Smyrna, we have a short 
epistle wherein ^ere are nearly forty clear allusionB to the 
books of the New Testament. 

VI. Papias, a hearer of St. John, tells us that St. 
Mark collected his accounts from St. Peter's preaching, 
and that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew; which proyes that 
the first and second Gospels publicly bore the names of 
Matthew and Mark. 

VII. About twenty years after Papias, follows Justin 
Mabttr, who flourished in Syria. His two principal writ- 
ings, though not addressed to Christian readers, contain 
between twenty and thirty quotations from the four Gospels 
and the Acts, certain, distinct, and copious. On the other 
hand, in all his works, from which an almost complete life 
of Christ might be compiled, he no where refers to any 
thing as said or done by our Lord which is not related in 
the present Gospels, except in two instances. The one of 
these is of a saying of Christ. The other is of a fiery or 
luminous appearance on Jordan at Christ's baptism, which 
is mentioned, however, in an obviously different manner 
from the descent of the Holy Ghost, which rests upon 
Scriptural authority: "As Jesus descended into the water," 
says Justin, "a fire also was kindled in Jordan; and when 
he came up out of the water, the apostles of this our Christ 
have written that the Holy Ghost lighted upon him as a 
dove." — ^Although Justin mentions not the names of the 
authors of the historical Scriptures, he calls them "Memoirs 
composed by the Apostles and their Companions." 

Vni. Hegesippus, who came about thirty years after 
Justin, relates that, travelling from Palestine to Rome, he 
found that in every succession and in every city, the same 
doctrine is taught which the Law and the Prophets and the 
Lord teacheth. Now, by the word "Lord," Hegesippus 
must have intended some writing or writings containing 
the teaching of Christ; for it is only in this sense that the 
term combines with the terms " Law and Prophets" which 
denote writings, and together with them admits of the verb 
^^teacbeth." And that these wiiting^ N?©xe li^io^^ ^ ^^bri 
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New Testament, is rendered probable from the fact that 
the fragments of his works now remaining, shew that 
Hegesippus expressed divers things in the style of the 
Gospels and the Acts; and that he referred to the history 
in the second chapter of St. Matthew, and recited a text of 
that Gospel as spoken by our Lord. 

IX. In an epistle of the churches of Lyons and Vienne 
in France, written about the year 170, there are exact 
references to the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John, and 
to the Acts. And we may carry the testimony of these 
churches to a higher period; for the early life of Pothinus 
their bishop, who was then ninety years old, must have 
joined on with the times of the apostles. 

X. Iben^us, who flourished in France, had been. a 
disciple of Polycarp the disciple of St. John. He expressly 
asserts that the story contained in our Gospels is that 
which the inspired apostles published abroad. He tells us 
that St. Matthew wrote a Gospel in Hebrew " while Peter 
and Paul were at Rome;" that after their death, "Mark, 
the disciple and interpreter of Peter," recorded the things 
preached by St. Peter; that "Luke, the companion of 
Paul," wrote down the Gospel preached by St. Paul; 
and that " John, the disciple of the Lord, who also 
leaned upon his breast, likewise published a Gospel 
while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia." He declares that 
the tradition of the apostles, transmitted through an un- 
interrupted succession of bishops, was held sacred in 
every church; and at the same time he asserts the autho- 
rity of the written records: whence we may conclude that 
the oral and written traditions were conformable to each 
other. His fancifully endeavouring to shew that there 
could be neither more nor less than four Gospels, serves to 
prove that four, and only four, were then acknowledged. 
That these were our Gospels appear from many other 
places in this writer besides that already alleged. He 
mentions how St. Matthew begins his Gospel, how Mark 
begins and ends his, and their supposed reasons for so 
doing; he enumerates at length. t1ie> ^w«t^ '^'dss^^^^^ 'ciL 
Christ's history in St Luke, wYiic\i m^ xvoX.iovisiWsy'ejss:^ ^ 
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the other eyangelists; and he states St. John's particular 
design in composing his Gospel, and accounts for its intro- 
ductory doctrinal declarations. 

Furthermore, Ireneeus asserts the Yeracity of the Acts. 
He has also accurately collected the seyeral texts in which 
the writer thereof is represented as accompanying St. Paul; 
which leads him to deliver a summary of almost the whole 
of the last twelye chapters of that book. 

In an author thus abounding with references and allu- 
sions to the Scriptures, there is not one to any apocryphal 
Christian writer whatever. 

The value of the foregoing testimony is augmented by 
the consideration that it is the concurring testimony of 
writers who lived in countries remote from one another. 

XI. Merely observing that there are in the remaining 
works of Athenagoras, clear references to St. Mark and 
St. Luke, and in those of Theophilus, though they are 
addressed to heathens, evident allusions to St. Matthew 
and St. John, and probable allusions to St. Luke; observ- 
ing also that the works of Miltiades, described by Euse- 
bius as " monuments of zeal for the Divine Oracles," and 
the Commentaries of Pantsenus upon the holy Scriptures, 
mentioned by Jerome, are now lost; we come to Clement 
of Alexandria, who followed Irenseus at the distance of 
only sixteen years. In the works of his which are now 
extant, the four Gospels are repeatedly quoted by the 
names of their authors, and the Acts is expressly ascribed 
to St. Luke. In one place, after mentioning a particular 
circumstance, he adds: "We have not this passage in the 
four Gospels delivered to us, but in that according to the 
Egyptians;" which puts a marked distinction between our 
histories and all others. 

XII. Immediately after Clement, that is, not more than 
150 years after the publication of the Gospels, comes Ter- 
TULLiAN, who largely quotes from them, and mentions their 
number, antiquity, and universal reception, as well as the 
names of their authors, of whom he correctly designates 
John and Matthew " apostles," and Luke and Mark " apos- 

Mical men, " He ascribes the Acta to ^t. \ivii!it^> ^sA ix^ 
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qaenily cites it. And he quotes no Christian writing as of 
equal authority with the Scriptures, and no spurious book 
whatever. 

XTTT. Between Tertullian and Origen of Alexandria, 
there is an interval of only thirty years; and that is occu- 
pied by a number of Christian writers whose works only 
remain in fragments and quotations, but in every one of 
which the Gospels are referred to ; the works of Hippolytus ^ 
containing, indeed, an abstract of the whole Gospel history. 
It is the declaration of Origen, as preserved by Eusebius, 
" That the four Gospels alone are received without dispute 
by the whole Church of God under heaven." And with 
this testimony, the works of Origen which remain, entirely 
correspond. He also ascribes the Acts to St. Luke, and 
asserts that the Scriptures were read by every body. 

Origen notices certain apocryphal Gospels in order to 
censure them. He uses, indeed, four writings of this sort ; 
that is, throughout his voluminous works, he once, or twice 
at the most, quotes each of the four ; but it is always with 
reprobation or caution. On the other hand, his writings 
abound with quotations of the Scriptures. 

XIV. Omitting the testimony of Origen's scholars, Gre- 
gory bishop of Neocesarea and Dionysius of Alexandria, as 
a repetition of his, we come to Ctprian bishop of Carthage, 
who flourished within twenty years after Origen. " The 
church," says this father, " is watered, like Paradise, by four 
rivers, i. e. by the four Gospels." And he constantly cites 
them as well as the Acts, but not any spurious or apocry- 
phal writing. 

XV. Passing over a crowd of writers within forty years 
from Cyprian's time, who either quote the historical Scrip- 
tares of the New Testament, or speak of them with pro- 
found respect; we may single out Victorin bishop of 
Pettaw in Germany, on accoxmt of the remoteness of his 
situation from that of Origen and Cyprian. He comments 
upon the four beasts in the Revelations, fancifully shewing 
them to be symbols of the four Gospels; and he also 
expressly cites the Acts of the Apostlea. 

XVI. Abnobius and LACTAKiioa, «XiQ>aX. ^^ ^^as-^S^-* 
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composed formal arguments upon the credibility of the 
Christian religion. As these were addressed to Gentiles, 
the authors do not quote Christian books &y name, one of 
them giving this very reason for his reserve ; but they have 
given a summary of almost every thing in the Evangelists. 
Amobius also declares that these historians were eye- 
witnesses of the facts they relate. 

XVn. EusEBitJS bishop of Csesarea, A. D. 314, remarks 
with great nicety in his Evangelical Demonstration, the 
delicacy of two of the Evangelists in their manner of 
noticing any circumstance which regarded themselves, and 
of St. Mark, as writing under the direction of St. Peter, in 
the circumstances regarding him ; in illustrating which he 
copiously quotes from each of the Evangelists. The whole 
passage proves that the Gospels were then generally studied 
with attention and exactness. In his Ecclesiastical History, 
Eusebius speaks of the universal reception of St. John's 
Gospel, and shows that it was written last to supply the 
omissions of the other three, especially as to the period 
prior to John the Baptist's imprisonment. And in all his 
voluminous works this author uses no spurious Christian 
writers whatever. 

This branch of our evidence may be closed here ; for 
Scripture has been since so constantly and copiously quoted 
and referred to, that there is no room for any question 
upon the subject. 



Section II. 

When the Scriptures are quotedy or alluded tOy they are quoted 
with peculiar respecty as books sui generis; as possessing an 
authority which belonged to no other books; and as conclusive 
in all questions and controversies amongst Christians, 

Besides the general strain of reference and quotation, 
uniformly and strongly indicating this distinction, the fol- 
lowing may be regarded as specific testimonies: 

-f' TsEOPHiLvag who was bishop oi A.iitioci\i YvXXXa \siwt^ 
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than a century after the New Testament was written, says : 
" The like things are to he found in the Prophets and the 
Gospels, hecause that all, heing inspired, spoke hy one and 
the same Spirit of God." 

II. A writer against Artemon, probably about one 
hundred and fifty-eight years after the publication of the 
Scriptures, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, uses these 
expressions: "Possibly what they say might have been 
credited, if first of all the Divim Scriptures did not contra- 
dict them, <md then the writings of certain brethren more 
ancient than the times of Victor." 

in. In a piece ascribed to Hippolttus, who lived near 
the same time, the author professing " to draw from the 
sacred fountain," and to set before his correspondent from 
the Sacred Scriptures what might afford him satisfaction, 
immediately proceeds to quote St. Paul's Epistle to 
Timothy, and afterwards many books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

rv. " Our assertions and discourses," saith Obigen, 
** are unworthy of credit ; we must receive the Scriptures 
as witnesses." He insists upon the duty of prayer, from 
the Divine Scriptures. 

V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, exhorts Christian 
teachers, in all doubtful cases, " to go back to the fountain, 
and . . . , recur to the Gospels and apostolic writings." 

VI. NovATUS, a Roman contemporary with Cyprian, 
appeals to the Scriptures as the authority by which all 
errors were to be repelled, and disputes decided. 

VII. Twenty years afterwards, Anatolius, bishop of 
Laodicea, says of those whom he opposed : " They can by 
no means prove their point by the authority of the Divine 
Scripture." 

VIII. The Abians, who sprung up about fifty years 
after this, argued strenuously against the use of the words 
" consubstantial " and ** essence," and like phrases, "because 
they were not in Scripture." And one of them said to 
Augustine: "If you allege any thing from the Divine 
Scriptures, which are common to both, I must hear. BuiL 
unscriptui^ expressions deserve iio xe^^ii^?* 
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Athanasius, the great antagonist of ArianiBm, haying 
enumerated the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
adds : ^' These are the fountain of salvation .... Let no 
man add to them, or take any thing from them." 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, about twenty years 
after Arianism appeared, says, that concerning the faith, 
''not the least article ought to be deliyered without the 
Divine Scriptures." And of these he has left us a cata- 
logue. 

X. Twenty years afterwards, Epiphanius challenges 
the Arians to produce any passage of the Old or New 
Testament favouring their sentiments. 

XI. PoEBADius, a Gallic bishop, about thirty years after 
the council of Nice, testifies that ''the bishops of that 
council first consulted the Sacred Volumes, and then 
declared their faith.** 

XII. Basil, bishop of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, contem- 
porary with Epiphanius, says that those who are taught 
ought to be careful to embrace only what is agreeable to 
the Scriptures. 

XIII. Ephbaim, the Syrian, says: "The truth written 
in the Sacred Volume of the Gospel is a perfect rule. 
Nothing can be taken from it nor added to it, without 
great guilt.*' 

XIV. Jerome observes concerning the quotations of 
Christian writers who were ancient in the year 400, that 
they made a distinction between books ; some they quoted 
as of authority, and others not : which observation relates 
to the books of Scripture compared with other writings. 



Section in. 

The Scriptures toere in very early times collected into a distinct 
volume, 

I. Ignatius, a contemporary of the apostles, speaks of 
" the Gospel '* and " the Apostles,'* in terms which render 
jt very probable that he meant by the Gospel, the volume 
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of the Gospels, and by the Apostles, the volume of their 
Epistles; especially as about eighty years after this, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria says that the " Gospel " and " Apostles " 
were the names whereby the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, and their division, were usually expressed. 

U. EnsEBius relates that Quadratus and some others, 
the inunediate successors of the apostles, travelled abroad 
" to preach Christ, and deliver the Scripture of the Divine 
Gospels." 

in. iRENiEUS, A.D. 178, puts the Evangelic and Apos- 
tolic writings in connexion with the Law and the Prophets; 
manifestly intending by the one, a collection of Christian, 
as by the other, a collection of Jewish sacred writings. 
And 

IV. Melito, at this time bishop of Sardis, mentions the 
Old Testament: whence we may infer that there was then 
a volume or collection of writings called the New Tes- 
tament. 

V. Clement of Alexandria, about fifteen years after- 
wards, remarks: *^ There is a consent between the Law and 
the Prophets, the Apostles and the Gospel." From this 
and many other expressions of Clement, it is evident that 
the Christian Scriptures were divided into two parts tmder 
the general titles of the Gospels and Apostles. 

VI. In Tertullian, we read of "Prophets, Gospels, 
and Apostles;" of the Gospels under the name of the 
<< Evangelic Instrument;" of the whole volume as the 
^ New Testament;" and of the two parts, the "Gospels and 
Apostles." 

VII. From many writers also of the third century, and 
especially from Ctpbian, it appears that the Scriptures were 
divided into two codes or volumes ; one called the " Gos- 
pels or Scriptures of the Lord," and the other, "the Apostles 
or Epistles of the Apostles." 

Vni. The argument of Eusebius upon the order of the 
Gospels, proves that the four Gospels had been, with much 
consideration, collected into a volume, to the exclusion of 
«very other, by those who were called ancients in his time. 

In the Diocletian persecution, k.t>. ^^^>\aa3a^ ^xiSst'^i^ 
death rather than deliver up tlie -voloHkft oi. ^^e^^^'^'^^J*'- 
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tament to be burnt; and those who did deliyer it up, were 
accounted as apostate. On the other hand, Constantiiie 
gave directions for multiplying and magnificently adorning 
it at the expense of the imperial treasury. 



Section IV. 

Our present Sacred Writings were soon distinguished by 
appropriate names and titles of respect. 

I. PoLTCABP, the disciple of St. John, calls them "the 
Holy Scriptures" and " the Oracles of the Lord." 

n. Justin Mabttr, about thirty years afterwards, cites 
our present historical Scriptures as " the memoirs composed 
by the Apostles which are called Gospels." 

in. DiONTSius, bishop of Corinth, thirty years after 
Justin, speaks of " the Scriptures of the Lord." 

IV. About the same time they are called by Iiubn^us, 
"Divine Scriptures" — "Divine Oracles" — "Scriptures of 
the Lord" — " Evangelic and Apostolic Writings." 

V. By his contemporary Theophelus, St. Matthew's 
Gospel is quoted under the title of "the Evangelical 
Voice;" and within fifteen years afterwards, Clement of 
Alexandria styles the New Testament writings, "Sacred 
Books " — ^" Divine Scriptures " — " Divinely inspired Scrip- 
tures" — " Scriptures of the Lord" — "the true Evangelical 
Canon." 

VI. Tertullian, who joins on with Clement, besides 
most of the titles above noticed, calls the Gospel, "our 
Digesta ;" probably in allusion to some collection of Roman 
Laws. 

VIL We find the same titles in Obigen, who came 
about thirty years afterwards, and other no less strong ones 
in addition ; among which are the expressions, " the Old 
and New Testament" — ^«*the Ancient and New Scriptures" 
— " the Ancient and New Oracles." 

Vm. In Ctprian, who was not twenty years later, 
/Aejr are called, « Books of the Spirit "—« Divine Foun- 
/f^us'i^^^FouDtaina of the Divine liilneBB." 
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Section V. 

Owr Sctiptures were publiefy read and expounded in the reUgiout 
assemblies of the ea/rly Christians, 

I. Jusxm Martyr, a.d. 140, thus relates the general and 
established usage of the Christian Church : << The Me- 
moirs of the Apostles, (t. e., our Gospels') or the Writings 
of the Prophets, are read according as the time allows; and 
when the reader has ended, the president makes a dis- 
coui^se, exhorting to the imitation of so excellent things." 

n. Tbrtullian, about fifty years afterwards, says: 
" We come together to recollect the Divine Scriptures ; we 
nourish our faith, raise our hope, confirm our trust, by the 
Sacred Word." 

in. EusEBius records of Origen, that when he went 
into Palestine about the year 216, the bishops of that 
country desired him to discourse and expound the Scrip- 
tures publicly in the church, though he was not yet ordained 
a presbyter. The usage here recognised is mentioned by 
Obioen himself: " This," says he, " we do when the Scrip- 
tures are read in the church, and when the discourse for 
explication is delivered to the people." And many homilies 
of his upon the Scriptures of the New Testament, delivered 
by him, are still extant. 

IV. Cyprian, who flourished within twenty years of 
Origen, speaks of having ordained two " confessors " to be 
<^ readers," who, it appears by the reason he assigns for his 
choice, If ere to read the Gospel publicly in the church. 

V,VjB^a great number of writers of the fourth century, 
there are Intimations of the same custom; but in Auoustin 
its universality and utility are expressly declared. 

That the epistle of Clement was read in some, and the 
Shepherd of Hermas in many churches, does not subtract 
much from the value of the argument; for these were the 
genuine writings of apostolical men, and there is no evi- 
dence that any other Gospels than the four we receive were 
ever admitted to this distinction. 

■ Bee Section I. Art. vii., and QeddoiiVI . ki\i. w. 
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Section VI. 

Commentaries were ancientfy written upon the Scriptures; hur- 
monies formed out of them; different copies carefulhf col- 
lected; and versions made of them into different languages. 

The industry bestowed on these books is an incontes- 
tible proof of the value set upon them by the early Chris- 
tians: which value must have consisted solely iu their 
genuineness and truth. It is also a proof that they were 
even then considered ancient; for men do not write com- 
ments upon publications of their own times. 

I. Tatian, about the year 170, composed a harmony or 
collation of the Gospels. 

II. PANTiENUS, a man of great learning and reputation, 
wrote many commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures, twenty 
years after Tatian. 

in. Clement of Mexandria wrote short explications of 
many books of the Old and the New Testament. 

IV. Tertullian appeals from the authority of a later 
version then in use, to the " authentic Greek." 

V. An anonymous author quoted by Eusebius, who 
appears to have written about the year 212, appeals to the 
ancient copies of the Scriptures, in refutation of some cor- 
rupt readings alleged by the followers of Artemon. 

VI. Eusebius mentions "the monuments of the lau- 
dable industry" of many ancient Christian writers, and 
the interpretations of the Divine Scripture giv^.in their 
treatises. '^^ ,. 

Vn. The last five testimonies may be referred to the 
year 200; immediately after which, a period of thirty years 
gives ^\js Julius Africanus, who wrote an epistle wherein he 
endeavciilrs^ by the distinction of natural and legal descent, 
to recon^i^ the apparent difference in the genealogies in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke; AjfMONius, who composed a 
harmony of the four Gospels; and Origen, who wrote 
commentaries or homilies upon most of the books of the 
New Testament. 

Vm. In addition to these, t\ie t\iM!d ceotevBrj UVs^^wifie 
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contains Diontsius of Alexandria, a very learned man, who 
accurately compared the accounts in the four Gospels of 
the time of Christ's resurrection; Victorin, bishop of 
Pettaw in Germany, who wrote comments upon St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel; and Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch, and 
HBSYCHins, an Egyptian bishop, who published editions of 
the New Testament. 

IX. We know of fourteen writers upon the New Tes- 
tament of the fourth century. Amongst these it will be 
sufficient to mention the following: 

EusEBius wrote upon the discrepancies of the Gospels; 
and likewise a treatise wherein he pointed out what things 
are related by four, what by three, what by two evan- 
gelists, and what by only one of them. He also testifies 
that *^ the writings of the apostles had obtained such an 
esteem, as to be translated into every language, both of 
Greeks and Barbarians, and diligently studied by all nations." 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, alludes to the existence of a 
variety of Greek and Latin commentators. 

Gregory of Nyssen at one time appeals to the most 
exact copies of St. Mark's Gospel, at another proposes to 
reconcile the several accounts of the Resurrection given by 
the four evangelists. 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked various readings in 
the Latin copies of the New Testament, and appeals to the 
original Greek. 

Jerome published the New Testament in Latin, cor- 
rected by " ancient" Greek copies. 

Chrtsostom delivered and published a great many 
homilies upon the Gospels and the Acts. 

It is needless to bring down this article lower: but it is 
of importance to add, that there is no example of Christian 
writers of the first three centuries composing comments 
upon any other books than those of the New Testament, 
except the single one of Clement of Alexandria commenting 
upon a book called the Revelation of Peter. 

Though the books of the New Testament were written 
in Greek, with a view to their more e^te.TkSkV?^ m^ixiNai^jtfsvv, 
yet h is probable that they would soon \)ek \?c\«i5^^X&^'«!^'^ 
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the language vulgarly spoken in Palestine when Chris- 
tianity was first established there. Accordingly there is a 
Syriac translation, used all along, it appears, by the inha- 
bitants of Syria; bearing many internal marks of high 
antiquity; supported in its pretensions by the uniform tra- 
dition of the East; and confirmed by the discovery of many 
very ancient manuscripts in Europe, where it seems to have 
been almost unknown until about two hundred years ago, 
when a copy thereof was sent hither by a bishop of An- 
tioch. This was found to contain all our books, except the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and Third of 
St. John, and the Revelation: which books, however, have 
since been discovered in the Syriac language, in some 
ancient manuscripts of Europe. In this collection there is 
no other book besides those in our canon. And the text 
differs from ours very little, and in nothing that is impor- 
tant. 



Section VII. 

Our Scriptures were received by ancient Christians of different 
sects and persuasions; by many Heretics as well as Catholics; 
and were usually appealed to by both sides in the controversies 
which arose in those days. 

Amidst the numerous disputes upon the authority of the 
Jewish constitution, the origin of evil, and the nature of 
Christ, the three most ancient topics of controversy amongst 
Christians, we perceive in a vast plurality of instances, all 
sides recurring to the same Scriptures. 

I. Basilides, about the year 120, rejected the Jewish 
institution as proceeding from a being inferior to the true 
God, and was in other respects heretical in his opinions. 
From the writings of his Catholic opponents, it is however 
evident that he received St. Matthew's Gospel, and there is 
no sufficient proof that he rejected any of the other three: 
on the contrary, he wrote a commentary of twenty-four 
books upon the Gospels. 

^' IrensBUBs a.d. 172, records t\ia\i tbs N KLEsmsviKf^ 
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endeavoured to fetch arguments for their opinions from the 
evangelic and apostolic writings. Heracleon, one of the 
most celebrated of the sect, who lived probably as early 
as the year 125, wrote commentaries upon St. Luke and 
St. John. Some observations of his upon St. Matthew are 
preserved by Origen. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that he received the whole of the New Testament. 

in. The Carpocratians are charged by Irenseus and 
Epiphanius with perverting a passage in St. Matthew; 
which proves that they received that Gospel. Negatjvely, 
they are not accused of rejecting any part of the New Tes- 
tament. 

rv. The Sethians, a.d. 150; the Montanists, a.d. 
156; THE Marcosiaws, a.d. 160; Hermogenes, a.d. 180; 
Praxias, a.d. 196; Artemon, a.d. 200; and Theodotus, 
a.d. 200, were all heretics engaged in controversies with 
Catholic Christians, yet they received the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. 

V. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, was the founder 
of a sect called Encratites, and was deeply involved in dis- 
putes with the Christians of that age, yet he composed 
a harmony of the four Gospels. 

VI. IVom a writer of about the year 200, quoted by 
Eusebius, it is apparent that they who at that time cour 
tended for the mere humanity of Christ, argued from the 
Scriptures; for they are accused by this writer, of making 
alterations in their copies, in order to favour their opinions. 

VII. The opinions of Origen excited great contro- 
versies, yet both the advocates and adversaries of them 
acknowledged the same Scripture. Celsus reproached the 
Christians with their dissensions; yet Origen, who has 
recorded this accusation • without contradicting it, never- 
theless testifies that the four Gospels were universally 
received without dispute. 

Vin. Epiphanius, in his History of Heretics, relates 
that Paul of Samosata endeavoured to support, by texts 
of Scripture, his opinions upon the nature of Christ, which, 
about thirty years after Origen, were the subject of two 
councils at Antioch. And VincentVvia lAntkfe\vm^ K,\i. ^Ss^^^ 
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says, that Paul and other heretics of the same age urged the 
testimony of the various books of Scripture explicitly and 
yehemently. 

IX. According to Epiphanius, Sabellius receiyed all 
the Scriptures. And Catholic writers allege the Scriptures 
as well against his followers as against those of Paul of 
Samosata, and reply to the arguments which both those 
sects, whose opinions were diametrically opposite, drew from 
particular texts. 

X. A little before this time, one of the bishops of the 
council of Carthage said: " I am of opinion that hlasphe- 
moms and wicked heretics, who pervert the sacred and ador- 
able words of the Scriptures, should be execrated.'* Un- 
doubtedly, what they perverted, they received. 

XI. The Millennium, Novatianism, the baptism op 
HERETICS, THE KEEPING OP Easter, also divided the opinions 
of Christians, yet every one appealed to Scripture authority. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who flourished a.d. 247, confesses 
of the Millennarians of Egypt, " that they embraced what- 
ever could be made out by good arguments from the Holy 
Scriptures." Novatus, a.d. 251, quotes the Gospel with the 
same respect as other Christians did; and Socrates, about 
A.D. 440, testifies that " in the disputes between the Catho- 
lics and the Novatians, each side endeavoured to support 
itself by the authority of the Divine Scriptures." 

XII. The Donatists, who sprung up a.d. 328, used 
the same Scriptures as we do. *< Produce (says Augustine) 
some proof from the Scriptures, whose authority is common 
to us both." 

XIII. It is perfectly notorious that in the Abian con- 
TROVERST, which aroso soon after the year 300, both sides 
appealed to the same Scriptures with equal professions of 
deference and regard. 

XIV. The Priscilllaj^ists, a.d. 378, and the Pela- 
gians, A.D. 405, received the same Scriptures as we do. 

XV. It will be sufficient to add the testimony of Chrt- 
sostom, who lived near the year 400. He expressly affirms 
the proposition maintained in this section, by observing 

tAat the truth of the evangelical biatorj ia attested by its 
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general reception by heretics, either "entire or in part." 
With respect to the words " entire or in part," it should be 
observed, that if all the parts ever questioned in our 
Gospels were given up, it would not aflfect the miraculous 
origin of the religion in the smallest degree. 



Section VIII. 

The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of 
/SSf. Paul, the First Epistle of St, John, and the First of St. 
Peter, were received, wUhmet doubt, by those who doubted 
con/ceming the other books which are included in our present 
Canon, 

Tma proposition is stated, because, if made out, it shews 
that amongst the early Christians, the authenticity of their 
books was a subject of consideration and inquiry; and that 
where there was a cause of doubt, they did doubt. 

I. Jerome records of Caius, who was probably a 
presbyter of Rome, and who flourished near the year 200, 
that, reckoning up only thirteen epistles of St. Paul, he 
Bald the fourteenth, which is inscribed to the Hebrews, is 
not his; and then Jerome adds: "With the Romans to this 
day, it is not looked upon as Paul's." And Eusebius says: 
" By some of the Romans, this epistle is not thought to be 
the Apostle's." 

n. Obigen, about twenty years after Caius, speaks of 
the doubts entertained by some as to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the second of St. Peter, and the second and 
third of St. John; but he speaks of or quotes the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, St. Paul's First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, and the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
of St. John, as imdoubted books of Scripture. 

m. DiONTSitJS of Alexandria, a.d. 247, doubts whether 
the book of Revelation was written by St. John, and repre- 
sents the diversity of opinion then, and previously existing 
upon the subject; yet he uses and collates the four Gospels 
in a manner shewing that there "w^^a iao\» ^ ^Qvife\» ^1 ^Jws^t 
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authority, and indeed of their sole authority, as authentic 
histories of Christ. 

rv. EusEBius, in one place mentions St. John's Gospel 
as "acknowledged of all;" and in another place where he 
treats " of the Scriptures tmiversally acknowledged, aad of 
those that are not such," he ranks the four Gospels, the 
Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul, the First Epistle of St. John, 
and the Epistle of St. Peter, among the former. Respect- 
ing the book of Revelation, he speaks doubtfully. "Of 
the controverted, but yet well known or approved by the 
most," he enumerates the Epistle of St. James, that of St. 
Jude, the Second of St. Peter, and the Second and Third 
of St. John. He reckons up five others not in our Canon, 
which he calls spuriotts, whereof " none (he says) of the 
ecclesiastical writers in the succession of the Apostles, 
have vouchsafed to make any mention." Eusebius was 
extremely conversant in the writings of Christians of prior 
ages, from the apostles' time to his own. Upon the testi- 
mony of these, his opinion and that of his contemporaries 
appear to have been founded. The books which he terms 
"books universally acknowledged," are in fact, used and 
quoted in the remaining works of Christian writers during 
the 250 years previous to his time, much more frequently 
than, and in a different manner from, those the authority 
of which he tells us was disputed. 



Section IX. 

Oiir historical Scriptures toere attacked by the early adversaries 
of Christianity, as containing the accotmts upon which the 
Religion wasfownded, 

I. Near the middle of the second century, Celsus, a hea- 
then philosopher, wrote a professed treatise against Chris- 
tianity. This is now lost; but the words and arguments 
thereof are frequently recited in Origen's answer to it'. 

* Origen appears to have given Celsos's words very faithfully: one reason 
ioT tbioldxig so, is, that the objection as stated by Origen, is sometimes stronger 
than his own answer. 
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1. Oelsus, or the Jew . whom he personates, uses these 
words: "I could say many things concerning the affairs of 
Jesus, and those, too, different from those written by the 
disciples of Jesus, but I purposely omit them." This 
Origen terms a mere oratorical flourish; for in truth, if 
Oelsus could have contradicted the disciples upon good 
evidence in any material point, he would not have omitted 
to do so. Nevertheless, the passage is sufficient to prove 
that in the time of Gelsus, there were books containing a 
history of Jesus, well known and allowed to be written by 
his disciples, that is, those who had been taught by Jesus 
himself; for Oelsus calls the followers of Jesus in general, 
Ohristians or believers, or the like. 

2. In another place Oelsus accuses the Ohristians of 
altering the Gospel. He refers to some various readings 
of particular passages; for he goes On to object that, when 
one reading has been confuted, they disown that and fly 
to another. It does not appear, however, that Oelsus 
specifled any particular instances ; and without such specifi- 
cation, the charge is of no value. — But it serves to prove 
that the Gospel history was even then of some standing; 
for various readings and corruptions do not occur in recent 
productions. 

3. A third passage runs thus: "These things then we 
have alleged to you out of t/owr own writings^ not needing 
any other weapons." This boast manifestly supposes that 
these writings possessed an authority by which Ohristians 
confessed themselves to be bound. 

4. By various allusions* of Oelsus, it is evident that he 
referred to our present Gospels. And it is very material 
to remark that he referred to no other accounts of Ohrist 
whatever. 

II. PoRPHTRT, in the third century, wrote a large 
and formal treatise against the Ohristian Religion. This is 
not now extant; but enough of it may be gathered from 
his opponents to prove that he attacked the contents of our 
present Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, considering 
' See Paley'sEvidQiiCQA. 
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that to overthrow them, was to overthrow the religion". 
SpeaJdng of St. Matthew, he calls him ** t/our Evangelist;*' 
he also uses the term Evcmgdists, And it does not appear 
that he considered any history of Christ except the Gospels, 
as having authority with Christians. 

ni. A third great writer against Christianity was the 
Emperor Julian, who lived in the fourth century. By 
various long extracts transcribed from this author by Cyril 
and Jerome, it appears that he recited sayings of Christ and 
various passages of his history, besides other eventsb, in the 
very words of the Gospels and the Acts; that he stated the 
early date of these records, and called them by the names 
they now bear; and that he all along supposed their 
genuineness and their reception among Christians, as the 
only authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, 
and of the doctrines taught by them. 

We have, then, upon the suffrages of men of learning 
and inquiry, whom it would have greatly availed to have 
been able to cast a doubt upon the point, strong evidence 
of the authenticity' of the historical books then received 
by Christians. And from the same source it is evident 
that these books were the writings we now possess. 



Section X. 

Formal catalogues ofatahentic Scriptures were publishedy in all 
which our present sacred histories were included, 

Tffls species of evidence naturally comes later than the 
rest, as catalogues of books of Scripture would not appear 
until Christian writings became numerous, or until some 
writings were put forth, claiming to be considered as books 

* See Paley'sETidences. ^ Ibid. 

^ It was upon this very point, indeed, that Porphyry attacked the prophecy 
of Daniel, insisting that it was written after the time of Antiochus Epipfaanes, 
and maintaining Mb chaige oi foisery by some far-fetched, but very subtle 
crfiiciana, 
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of scriptural authority, but not entitled to that distinction. 
The catalogues, though numerous, and made in countries 
widely distant from one another, differ very little, and in 
nothing material, and all contain the four Gospels. 

I. In the writings of Origen there are enumerations 
of the books of Scripture. And in these no books appear 
beside what are now received. 

n. Athanasius delivered a formal catalogue, con- 
taining our Scriptures, and no others. 

ni. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, set forth a catalogue 
of the Scriptures read in the church at Jerusalem, the 
same as ours, except that the ^^Bevelation'' is omitted. 

IV. The Council op Laodicea delivered an authorita- 
tive catalogue like Cyril's. 

V. From the year 363 to near the conclusion of the 
fourth century, we have catalogues by Epiphanius, by 
Gregory Nazianzen, by Philaster, bishop of Brescia in 
Italy, by Ai^fhilochius, bishop of Iconium, containing aU 
our books, and no others. 

VI. Jerome wrote a catalogue like to these, with the 
exception of its intimating a doubt concerning the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

VII. Augustine, and Rufen, presbyter of Aquileia, 
contemporaries of Jerome, likewise published catalogues 
containing aU our present Scriptures, and no other books. 



Section XI. 

These propositions cannot he predicated of any of those books 
which are commonly called Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testaments 

To support this proposition, and thereby shew that there 
are just grounds for preferring our present Gospels to all 
other accounts of the institution of Christianity, it may be 
observed, 

I. That beside our Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, no Christian history cVaiimxv^ \.q \i^ ^Tv^XfeXj^Xs^ vssi. 
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Apostle or apostolical man, is quoted within 300 years 
after the birth of Christ by any writer now extant or 
known; or if quoted, is not quoted without marks of 
censure and rejection. 

To this a Hebrew Gospel, which was circulated under 
the various titles of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
the Gospel of the Nazarenes, or of the Ebionites, or of the 
Twelve, and by some ascribed to St. Matthew, may seem 
to form an exception. This, however, in the main agreed 
with our present Gospel of St. Matthew, and whatever it 
might be, it is referred to only three times: once by 
Clement of Alexandria, and twice by Origen, but both times 
with marks of diminution and discredit. 

Now, if with this account of the apocryphal Gospels, 
we compare what is contained in the preceding sections 
concerning the canonical Scriptures; if we call to mind the 
innumerable references to them in the remains of writers 
who lived in Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, the part 
of Africa that used the Latin tongue, in Crete, Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul, we shall surely perceive a clear and broad 
line of division between the Christian histories we receive, 
and all others pretending to similar authority. 

IL Of other Christian writings, either wholly or partly 
of an historical nature, which, though not forgeries, are 
denominated apocrjrphal, as being of uncertain or of no 
authority — ^there are only two which are noticed by any 
author of the first three centuries, without express terms of 
condemnation. The one is "The Preaching of Peter," 
quoted repeatedly by Clement of Alexandria; the other is 
" The Revelation of Peter," which is twice cited in a work 
ascribed to the same Father, and upon which he is said to 
have written notes. 

To the foregoing observations it should be added, 

1. That there is no evidence that any apocryphal books 
whatever existed in the first century, when all our historical 
books are proved to have been extant. 

2, These apocryphal writings were not read in the 
ehurchea of Cbristi&nB; 
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3. Were not admitted into their volume; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues; 

5. Were not noticed by their adversaries; 

6. Were not alleged by different parties as of authority 
in their controversies; 

7. Were not the subjects amongst them of commen- 
taries, versions, collations, expositions ; 

And finally, beside the silence of three centuries, or 
evidence within that time of their rejection, they were, 
with a consent nearly universal, reprobated by Christian 
writers of succeeding ages. 

It may be difficult to accoimt for the origin of the 
many writings of this kind which existed in the third and 
fourth centuries; but perhaps the most probable explica- 
tion is, that they were in general composed with a design 
of making a profit by their sale, by taking advantage of the 
pious curiosity of unlearned Christians: indeed many of 
them were adapted to the particular opinions of particular 
sects with a view to that purpose. It is probable, however, 
that they were comparatively very obscure. Among the 
most noted are the Gospel of the Egyptians, that of Peter, 
and that of the Hebrews. Yet there is good reason to 
believe that the first was never seen by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, a man of almost universal reading. Kespecting the 
second, Serapion, bishop of Antioch, a.d. 200, accidentally 
heard of such a book being in the hands of the Christians 
of Rhossus in Cilicia, and obtained a sight of it from some 
sectaries who used it. And even of the third, which is 
confessedly at the head of the catalogue of apocryphal 
writings, Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, waa 
glad to obtain a copy by the favour of the Nazarenes of 
Berea. 

It is observable that all these writings proceed upon 
the same fundamental history as that disclosed in our 
Scriptures. They add to, but do not contradict, the facts 
we acknowledge. 

If there is any book of this description which appears 
to hare imposed upon some cona\det«^\& \\»sc^'5st'^\\<^^Nsx!«^ 
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Christians, it is the SybiUine Oracles: but neither the im- 
posture nor its success is surprising. It was at that time 
universally understood that there existed a prophetic writ- 
ing called the Sybilline Oracles, the contents of which were 
kept secret; and that circumstancs would naturally suggest 
the publication, and at the same time ensure the partial 
reception, of a forgery under that title, favourable to the 
already established persuasion of the Christian community. 



Chapter X. 

Becapitukntion, 

No historical fact seems more certain than that the original 
propagators of Christianity voluntarily passed their lives 
in labors, dangers, and sufferings, in the prosecution of 
their undertaking. The nature of the undertaking, the 
character of the persons employed therein, the direct oppo- 
sition of their tenets to the fixed opinions and expectations 
of the country in which they first advanced them, their 
complete condemnation of the religion of all other coun- 
tries, their total want of power or authority, render it in 
the highest degree probable that this must have been the 
case. This probability is strengthened by what we know 
of the execution of the Founder of the institution, and the 
cruel treatment of his followers in general within thirty 
years afterwards, as attested by heathen writers. And it 
is advanced to historical certainty by the evidence of like 
facts in the various narrations and letters of the New Tes- 
tament, and in the works of the apostolic fathers; by pre- 
dictions of persecutions therein ascribed to the Founder of 
the religion, which must have been either delivered and 
fulfilled, or so ascribed to him because the event suggested 
them; by earnest and incessant exhortations to fortitude 
and patience, which are contained in the same books, and 
which prove that there was then some extraordinary call 
for the exercise of these virtues. 

-^ appears to be also suf&ciently made oxit^ V)ba»\> V^tk 
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the teachers and converts of the religion, in consequence 
of their new profession, adopted a new course of life and 
behayiour. 

(1) The next great question is, what they did this for. 
That it was for a miraculous story that these men labored 
and suffered, is extremely manifest; because, as to the 
fundamental article, the designation of Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Messiah, they could have nothing but miracles to 
stand upon. Moreover, that the exertions and sufferings 
of the apostles were for the story we have now, is proved 
by the consideration that as this story is transmitted to us 
in a circumstantial manner by^two of their own number, 
and by two others personally connected with them ; and as 
each of the Gospels contains enough to prove the truth of 
the religion, it would be sufficient if any one of our books 
were genuine; but that the genuineness of all of them is 
made out, as well by the general arguments which evince 
the genuineness of the most undisputed remains of anti- 
quity, as by specific proofs, viz., by their being constantly 
cited, and cited as books mi generis, in writings belonging 
to a period immediately adjoining that in which they were 
published ; by their being in very early times collected into 
one volume, distinguished by titles of peculiar respect, 
translated into various languages, digested into harmonies, 
commented upon, and publicly read and expounded in all 
parts of the world, and thus in various ways treated as 
books of singular value and authority; by an universal 
agreement respecting themy whilst doubts were entertained 
concerning some others; by contending sects appealing to 
them; by the early adversaries of the religion not dis- 
puting their genuineness, but attacking them as the depo- 
sitaries of the history whereon the religion was founded ; 
by many formal catalogues of these, . as of authoritative 
writings, published in different and widely separated coun- 
tries ; and lastly, by the consideration that these topics of 
evidence cannot be predicated of any other histories of 
the same subject. 

But it may be shown that ours is the original story 
without establishing the genmneu^^a oi ^"Sk ^q'sj^^. V^^^spt^ 
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as there is no trace or yestige of any other story, as the 
books in which it is contained were receiyed as authentic 
memoirs of Christ, in or near the time of the apostles, by 
persons whom the apostles had taught, and by societies the 
apostles had founded; as they are corroborated by each 
other, by another contemporary history, by letters of the 
apostles, and by a series of Christian writers from the 
apostolic age down to our own, who all along assume the 
same general story and occasionally allude to particular 
parts of it ; as the Eyangelic account is likewise recognised 
in a yariety of religious institutions early and uniyersally 
predominant; and as it is incredible, under such circum- 
stances, that the original story should haye been entirely 
forgotten and the present receiyed in its stead; it appears 
to be sufficiently proyed that the Gospels, whoeyer were 
their authors, exhibit the story which the apostles told, and 
for which, consequently, they acted and they suffered (a) (0. 
(2) If it is so, the religion must be true. These men 
could not be deceiyers. By merely withholding their 
testimony they might haye liyed in peace and safety. 
Would men in such circumstances pretend to haye seen 
what they neyer saw; assert facts of which they had no 
knowledge; go about lying, to teach yirtue; and though 
they were not only conyinced of Christ's being an impostor, 
but had seen the success of his imposture in his crucifixion, 
yet persist in carrying that imposture on, and thus bring 
upon themselyes, for nothing, and with a full knowledge 
of the consequence, hatred and contumely, danger and 
death (2)? 
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OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OP CHRISTIANITY, AND 
WHEREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE EVIDENCE AL- 
LEGED FOB OTHER MIRACLES. 



PROPOSITION II. 

Thta there is not satisfactory evidence that persons pretending to 
'be original toitnesses of any miracles other than hxt similar 
to the Christian miracles^ have^ in attestation of the accounts 
ih&f delivered and solely in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of those accounts, acted in the same manner as those 
who pretended to be original tvitnesses of the Christian 
miracles. 



Chapter I. 

It may be proper to premise how far it appears reasonable 
that our belief in miraculous accounts should go. (^)If 
such as Wickliffe or Luther, Whitfield or Wesley, had 
delivered a narrative involving accounts of miracles alleged 
to have been wrought within their own knowledge, which 
could not be resolved into delusion or mistake ; and if such 
men had declared that their life of toils, danger, and suf- 
ferings, was undergone in consequence of what they related ; 
and it had appeared that this was really the case ; it would 
seem reasonable to believe that miracles had been witnessed 
by them. Or if the benevolent Howard had undertaken 
his labors and journeys in attestation and in consequence 
of a clear and sensible miracle, it would also appear right 
to believe him. Or if by writings received without doubt 
ever since their publication as the works of the companions 
and disciples of Socrates, it had been made known to us 
that Socrates professed to perform public miracles at 
Athens, and that his friends, Pheedo, Cebes, Crito, and 
Simmias, together with Plato, ax\^ m^w^ Qi \»Si l^^^^^sc^^ 
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relying upon these as certain attestations to his pretensions, 
did, in order to propagate his doctrines, go about Greecei 
after his death at the hazard of their lives and the certain 
expense of their ease and tranquillity — our belief of the 
reality of the miracles alleged would surely be sufficiently 
warranted; more especially if a change had been wrought 
by the transaction, in the opinions and conduct of such 
numbers, as to lay the foundation of an institution and of 
a system of doctrines now overspreading the greatest part 
of the civilized world. And in each case it would be an 
additional source of credit, if the subject of the mission 
was of importance to the conduct and happiness of life ; if 
the nature of what it delivered, required the sort of proof 
alleged ; if the end was worthy of the means. 

If any one calls it credulity to assent to the evidence 
in these cases, none of which do more than come up to 
the apostolic history, he should at least produce examples 
wherein the same evidence has turned out to be falla- 
cious (15. And this contains the precise question to be now 
agitated. 

In stating the comparison between our evidence and 
what our adversaries may bring into competition with ours, 
two kinds of distinctions may bo proposed: 

First. Those which relate to the proof. 

Secondly. Those which relate to the miracles. 

Those which relate to the proofs are the following : 
I. (2) We may lay out of the case such accounts of super- 
natural events as are found only in histories by some ages 
posterior to those alleged events, of which it is evident 
that the historian could know little more than his reader. 
Ours is a contemporary history. This difference alone 
removes out of our way the miraculous history of Pytha- 
goras, who lived five hundred years before the Christian 
sera, written by Porphyry and Jamblicus three hundred 
years after that sera; the prodigies of Liv/s history ; the 
fables of the heroic ages; the whole of the Greek, Roman, 
and Gothic mythology; a great part of the legendary 
iistorjr of Popish gaints, the very beat aU«a\A^ oi -sRbkh. is 
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extracted from the certificates exliibited during the process 
of their canonization, which seldom takes place till a cen- 
tury after their deaths. It applies also to the miracles of 
Apollonius Tyanseus, which are contained in a solitary 
history of his life, published above a hundred years after 
he died, by Philostratus ; and also to some miracles of the 
third century, especially to the account of Gregory, bishop 
of Neocesarea, called Thaumaturgus, given by Gregory of 
Nyssen, who lived one hundred and thirty years after the 
subject of his panegyric (2). 

C3) The value of this distinction is exemplified in the 
history of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the order of 
Jesmts. In his life, published about fifteen years after he 
died, by a Jesuit a companion of his, the very reasons why 
he was not invested with miraculous powers, are indus- 
triously stated; and in a republication of the work with 
additions, fifteen years afterwards, there is a total silence 
about miracles. But when he had been dead nearly sixty 
years, the Jesuits, wishing to have the founder of their 
order canonized, began to attribute to him a catalogue of 
miracles, which could not then be distinctly disproved (^). 

n. (4) We may lay out of the case accounts not pub- 
lished in or near the country to which they relate, and not 
proved to have been there known or received ; such as the 
accounts of the abovementionod miracles of Apollonius 
Tyanseus, most of which are related to have been per- 
formed in India, and those of Francis Xavier, the Indian 
missionary, with many others of the Roman breviary. In 
the case of Christianity, the story was first published, and 
the Church first planted, at Jerusalem, the scene of the 
transaction W. 

III. (^) We may lay out of the case transient rumours : 
for since any man may publish any story, it is only in the 
ftiture confirmation of an account, its permanency, its 
increasing in notoriety, its being followed up by subsequent 
independent accounts, that solid truth c^w b^ <L\^\5ewgc^^^^^ 
from fugitive lies. This distinctVoia. \a ^\.Q^Q?Oast ^-^ *^s^ 

^ "1 
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side of Christianity. The Christian story was succeeded by 
a train of actions and events dependent upon it; and the 
Scripture histories were composed after the first reports 
must have subsided, and were followed, confirmed, and 
defended, by a succession of writings of various kinds (^). 

IV. Wo may lay out of the case what may be termed 
naked history. (^) Whether the Christian religion is satis- 
factorily proved to be true or not, it is not supported 
by a naked or solitary record, but by an extraordinary 
cumulation of evidence, direct and indirect, external and 
internal C^). 

V. (7) We may lay out of the case accounts destitute of 
a sufficient particularity in names, dates, places, and cir- 
cumstances, (a) In direct history, but in that only (a), such 
a particularity is a strong mark of truth. From the details 
in the description of St. Paul's voyage and shipwreck, in 
the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts, and in the account 
of the cure and examination of the blind man, in the ninth 
chapter of St. John's Gospel, these narrations seem evi- 
dently to have been founded upon the personal knowledge 
of the respective historians. Since, however, particularity 
is not confined to truth, but may characterize a formal, but 
solely a formal, attempt to deceive, it is a proof of truth 
only to a certain extent ; that is, it is a proof of truth, pro- 
vided we can depend upon the proUty of the relator. Now 
this is a considerable advance in the argument, inasmuch 
as few charge the evangelists with an express attempt to 
deceive. But even if we had not entire confidence in their 
probity, it would scarcely be credible that the niunerous 
particularities in the historical Scriptures were spun out of 
the imagination, without any fact to go upon (7). 

VI. (8) We may lay out of the case such stories of 
supernatural events as require nothing more than otiose 
assent; stories in which no interest is involved, nothing is 
to be done or changed in consequence of believing them. 

To this case belong what is called the love oi V5aa xaajcs^l- 
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lous, and most vulgar errors and popular superstitions; 
most, for instance, of the current reports of apparitions. 
Those who believe in them do not suffer for their belief. 
Upon the truth or falsity of such stories nothing depends. 
But the alleged miracles of Christ and his apostles were 
not of this kind. They decided, if true, the most impor- 
tant question upon which the human mind can fix its 
anxiety. Men could not be indifferent in such a case as 
this. The Jew found his darling partiality to his own 
nation wounded; the Gentile, his idolatry condemned. Nor 
was the question merely theoretical. They who believed 
Christianity acted upon it. Many employed their whole 
time in publishing the intelligence at the sacrifice of their 
ease, their fortunes, and their lives : multitudes admitting 
that intelligence, parted with their habits and gratifications, 
and regulated themselves by new principles of action, and, 
in consequence of so doing, were obliged to encounter oppo- 
sition, danger and sufferings. 

03) The mere promise of a future state could not do this : 
a few wandering fishermen, talking of the resurrection, 
could produce no effect. It may be said that men easily 
believe what they anxiously desire. But, anxiety of desire, 
earnestness of expectation, the vastness of an event, rather 
causes men to doubt, to dread a fallacy, to distrust, and to 
examine. When our Lord's resurrection was first reported 
to the apostles, we are told that they did not believe for 
joy. This was natural 0) (^). 

Vn. (^) We may lay out of the case miraculous accounts 
which come merely in affirmance of opinions already formed. 
It has been long observed that Popish miracles happen in 
Popish countries, that they make no converts; which proves 
that stories may be received when they fall in with principles 
already fixed, though they would not be attempted to be 
produced in the face of enemies, in opposition to reigning 
tenets or favourite prejudices, or if a belief in them must 
draw men away from their accustomed modes of life and 
rules of action. In the former case, men may even act 
and suffer on the side and in tYie ca.u«.^ \)cift xc^'^s*^^ 'eois^- 
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ports, yet not act or suffer for the miracle, but in pursuance 
of a prior persuasion. The miracle in such case, like any 
other argument which only confirms what was before 1)e- 
fore believed, is admitted with little examination. Frauds 
and fallacies may mix themselves with the progress of 
Christianity, which could not possibly take place in its 
commencement. The miracles recorded in the New Tes- 
tament were wrought in the midst of enemies, under a 
government, a priesthood, and a magistracy, decidedly and 
vehemently adverse to them and to the pretensions they 
supported. They produced a change* They made con- 
verts; and those who were converted gave up their most 
fixed opinions and most favourite prejudices. Those who 
acted and suffered in the cause, acted and suffered /or the 
miracles; for there was no anterior persuasion, reverence, 
prejudice, or partiality, to induce or account for their con- 
duct. The miracles of Jesus gave birth to his sect; whereas 
iy) not a single miracle can be named that was ever offered 
as a test of the religion of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, 
of China, before their establishment; and no founder of a 
new sect among Christians has ever pretended to work 
miracles, and succeeded by his pretensions {y) (^>. 

It may be added, that ^^^^ as the Christian miracles were 
not alleged in support of a prior persuasion, so neither can 
the apostles be supposed to have been guilty of what are 
called picms frauds. For if they did not believe the mira- 
cles, they did not believe the religion; and without that 
belief, where was the piety in publishing miracles in its 
behalf? Nor can such men for a moment be thought to 
have promoted the belief of the religion from views of 
mere political utility. The truth is, that the conduct of 
the apostles is unaccountable, supposing their story to be 
false. K bad men, what could have induced them to take 
such pains to promote virtue ? If good men, they would 
not have gone about the country with a string of lies in 
their mouths (i^). 

Of the distinctions which relate to the miracles them^ 
se/ves, the following ought to be carefully retained: — 
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I. (11) It is not necessary to admit as a miracle what 
can be resolved into 9k false perceptmi. Of this nature were 
the demon of Socrates, and the visions of St. Anthony, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Colonel Gardiner, and many 
others, which may be accounted for by^ a momentary in- 
sanity. The cases under this head, are mostly casos of 
Tisions or voices, almost always of a solitary witness, and 
always of momentary miracles, that is, (5) miracles that 
leave behind them no sensible proofs of their reality (5). 
But the giving sight to a person born blind, or the restora- 
tion of a dead man to life, is a permanent effect produced 
by supernatural means. This cannot bo resolved into false 
perception; and of this kind are by far the greater part 
of the miracles recorded in the New Testament. When 
Lazarus was raised from the dead, he returned to his home, 
where we find him some time afterwards sitting at table 
with Jesus; visited by great multitudes of the Jews as an 
object of curiosity; and giving the Jewish rulei*s, by his 
presence, so much uneasiness, that they assembled to plot 
his destruction'. The blind man at Jerusalem, whose re- 
storation to sight is recorded in the ninth chapter of St. 
John's Gospel, was forthcoming to satisfy the scrutiny and 
to sustain the browbeating of Christ's angry and powerful 
enemies. The cripple at the gate of the temple, who was 
suddenly cured by St. Peter^ boldly produced himself 
along with the apostles, when they were brought the next 
day before the Jewish counciP. — There are other cases of 
a mixed nature, (e) in which, although the principal miracle 
is momentary, some circumstances combined with it are 
permanent (e). Of this kind is St. Paul's conversion^. 
The vision and the voice were momentai'y; but Paul's blind- 
ness for three days in consequence of what had happened, 
the vision which directed Ananias to Paul, his finding him 
accordingly in the condition described, and Paul's recovery 
of his sight upon Ananias laying his hands upon him; are 
circumstances which take the transaction, and the principal 
miracle as included in it, entirely out of the case of momen- 

• Jolm xU. 1, 2, 9, 10. b Acts Ui. 2. « lb. iv. 14. d lb. Ix. 
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tary miracles, or of such as may be resolved into false 
jjorceptions. Exactly the same thing may be observed of 
St. Peter's vision* preparatory to the call of Cornelius, and 
of its connexion with what was imparted in a distant place 
to Cornelius himself, and with the message despatched by 
Cornelius to Peter. The message could not be a delusion, 
nor could the concurrence of the two visions have hap- 
pened without a supernatural cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion which attaches upon momen- 
tary miracles, there is also much more room for imposture; 
(C) because the account cannot be examined at the momeht. 
This was the case with the alleged appearance of Castor 
and Pollux in the battle fought by Posthumius with the 
Latins at the lake Regillus. Posthumius doubtless spread 
the report after the battle, when no one could positively 
say what was, and what was not seen by some or other of 
the army, in the dismay and amidst the tumult of the 
engagement (f). 

The discussion of claims to inspiration, illuminations, 
secret notices or directions, internal sensations, or con- 
sciousness of being acted upon by spiritual influences, 
may be omitted, (rj) because these appeal to no external 
proof (17) (11). 

II. (12) ii jg jjQt necessary to bring into the comparison 
tentative miracles, that is, trials that succeed out of a great 
number that fail. This observation bears with consider- 
able force upon the ancient oracles and auguries, in which 
a single coincidence of the event with the prediction is 
talked of and magnified, whilst failures are forgotten or 
suppressed or accounted for. It is also applicable to the 
cures wrought by relics, and at the tombs of saints, and by 
the king's touch. There was nothing tentative, nothing 
accidental, in the cures recorded in the Gospel. Christ 
did not profess to heal all that were sick; indeed, he gave 
the Jews to understand^ that it was not necessary for the 
purpose of a divine interposition, that it should be general. 
" Acts X. •» See Luke iv. 25, 
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But he never attempted a cure in vain '. A paralytic is 
let down in his bed at Jesus's feet, in the midst of a sur- 
rounding multitude — Jesus bids him walk, and he does so**. 
A man with a withered hand is in the synagogue — Jesus bids 
him stretch forth his hand in the presence of the assembly, 
and it is " restored whole like the other*." It may be ob- 
served also, that many of Christ's miracles — such as his 
giving sight to a person bom blind, raising the dead, walking 
upon the sea, feeding a great multitude with a few loaves 
and fishes — are of nature which does not admit of tho 
supposition of a fortunate experiment (*2). 

in. We may dismiss from the question all accounts 
in which, allowing the phenomenon to be real, the fact to 
be true, it still remains doubtful whether a miracle was 
wrought. (^3^ This is the case with the ancient history of 
what is called the "thundering legion;" the extraordinary 
circumstances which obstructed the rebuilding of the temple 
at Jerusalem by Julian; the circling of the flames and 
fragrant smell at the martyrdom of Polycarp; the sudden 
shower that extinguished the fire into which the Scriptures 
were thrown in the Dioclesian persecution; Constantino's 
dream, and his inscribing the cross upon his standard and 
the shields of his soldiers in consequence of it; his victory, 
and the escape of the standard-bearer. This distinction 
also applies to the narratives which relate the supematual 
cure of nervous complaints, and diseases much affected by 
imagination W, 

rv. Nearly to the same head of objection may be 
referred stories which may be resolved into exaggeration. 

* A solitary instance, ingennously related by three of the l^lvangelists*, in 
which the disciples of Christ attempted a cure in vain, seemrlo have been 
Intended to display the superiority of Christ, who afterwards healed the patient, 
above all who performed miracles in his name — a distinction which, during his 
presence in the world, it might have been necessary to inciUcate by some such 
proof as this. 

b Markii.3. Matt.xii.lO. 

♦ Matt.xvii. 14; Markix.U; Ii\ik^\x.3&. 
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(14) The miracles of the Gospel cannot possibly be explained 
away in this manner. The feeding of fire thousand with a 
few loaves and fishes, or the raising of Lazarus, come not 
within the compass of misrepresentation; for no natural 
circumstances, however extraordinary, could supply a foun- 
dation for accounts of miracles like these (l^). 

(15) Though there may be miracles of the New Testament 
which fall within some or other of the exceptions to miracu- 
lous accounts before mentioned, yet there are a variety of 
others to which none of such exceptions extend; and these 
support the credibility of such as might appear doubful, if 
regarded by themselves. Thus the visions and revelations 
of St. Paul derive their credibility from the external mira- 
cles he wrought. And though the transfiguration and some 
other miracles were momentary, few who admit the rest, 
which are free from this and the other objections, will 
reject them. The miracles of Christ were numerous and 
of various kinds. They wore also performed in great 
varieties of situation, form, and manner; in cities and in 
villages, in synagogues and in private houses, in the street 
and in the highways; with preparation, as in the case of 
Lazarus, and by accident, as in the case of the widow's son 
at Nain; when attended by multitudes, and when alone 
with the patient; in the midst of his disciples, and in the 
presence of enemies d^^. 

(16) When we remove from the comparison the cases 
fairly disposed of by the observations that have been stated, 
many cases will not remain. To those which do remain, 
we apply this final distinction: That there is not satisfac- 
tory evidence that persons pretending to be original wit- 
nesses of the miracles, voluntarily passed their lives in 
labors, dangers, and sufferings, in attestation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and properly in consequence 
of their belief of the truth of those accounts (^^\ 
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Chapter II. 

The three following are the instances with which Mr. Hume 
has chosen to confront the miracles of the New Testament; 
and Ci) which, therefore, we are entitled to regard as the 
strongest which the history of the world could supply to 
the inquiries of a very acute and learned adversary (^). 

I. (2) The cure of a blind and of a lame man at 
Alexandria, by the Emperor Vespasian, as related by 
Tacitus*. Now Tacitus wrote from report, at Rome, of 
what passed at Alexandria twenty-seven years before; and 
he does not appear to have examined or believed the story 
The affair, indeed, was most probably an imposture con- 
certed between the patients, the physicians, and the Em- 
peror. There was everything to facilitate such a scheme. 
The miracle was calculated to confer honour upon the 
Emperor, and upon the god Serapis, who, it was said, had 
admonished the patients to go to him. It was achieved at 
the instance and in the midst of the Emperor's flatterers 
and followers, in a city previously devoted to his interest, 
and to the worship of the god. In the first of the patients, 
the organs of vision were not destroyed; and the weakness 
of the second was in his joints; exactly cases in which no 
external marks of the diseases exist, and which, conse- 
quently, are capable of being easily counterfeited. The 
strongest circumstance in Tacitus's nanation is, that the 
first patient was " notiis tabe oculorum," remarked or no- 
torious for the disease in his eyes. But this might have 
found its way into the story in its progress from a distant 
country, and during an interval of thirty years ; or it might 
be true the malady of the eyes was notorious, yet that the 
nature and degree of the disease had never been ascer- 
tained — a case by no means uncommon. The observation 
of Tacitus, that they who were present continued even then 
to relate the story, when there was nothing to be gained 
by the lie, only proves that those who had told the lie for 
many years, still persisted in it C^). 

• See a translation of the pasBa^e kL'IttfcVV»a/\xi'5^«^'^^^^^^ssi.«!A- 
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n. The restoration of the leg of an attendant of the 
Church of Saragossa in Spain, noticed by Cardinal de Retz, 
is the second example. The story is this: (^) " In the 
Church of Saragossa in Spain," says the Cardinal, "the 
canons showed me a man whose business it was to light the 
lamps; telling me that he had been several years at the 
gate with one leg only. I saw him with two." — Mr. Hume 
states that the Cardinal did not believe the story; at all 
events he does not appear to have made any inquiry about 
it. An artificial leg would be sufficient, in a place where 
no such contrivance had ever before been heard of, to give 
origin and currency to a story which coincided not less with 
the wishes and preconceptions of the people, than with the 
interests of their ecclesiastical rulers, the honor of whose 
image and church was thereby advanced ^^\ 

III. The miracles said to have been performed at the 
tomb of the Abb6 Paris, form the third example. Now 
C4) some of the cures however appear scarcely distinguish- 
able from the ordinary progress of natural recoveries, and 
the rest may fairly be accounted for by supposing that the 
patients who frequented the tomb were so aflfected by their 
devotion, their expectation, the place, the solemnity, and, 
above all, by the sympathy of the surrounding multitude, 
that many of them were thrown into violent convulsions, 
which, in certain instances, produced a removal of dis- 
orders depending upon obstruction. Similar effects have 
been experienced in the operation of animal magnetism. 

Circumstances which indicate this explication in the case 
of the Parisian miracles, are the following: 

1. They were tentative. Out of many thousand sick, 
infirm, and diseased persons, the professed history of the 
miracles relates only nine cures. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The diseases were mostly of that sort which depends 
upon inaction and obstruction, as dropsies, palsies, and 
some tumours. 

4. The cures were gradual; some patients attending 
maojr days, some several weeks, and Bom© fee^et«2i moaJCfta. 
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5. Many of the cures wore incomplete. ' 

6. Others were temporary. 

There is one circumstance, however, in favour of these 
miracles; they were alleged by the Jansenists against the 
Jesuits, and were therefore opposed and examined by the 
latter. But the consequence of this was, that many false- 
hoods were detected; and if there were some cases which 
could not be accounted for, it was because the efficacy of 
strong spasmodic affections was not then sufficiently known. 
And it should be observed, that the cause of Jansenism did 
not rise by the miracles, but sunkW. 

(^) These, it should be remembered, are the strongest 
examples which the history of the world supplies. In none 
of them was the miracle unequivocal; by none of them were 
established prejudices and persuasions overthrown; of none 
of them did the credit make its way in opposition to 
authority and power; by none of them were many induced 
to commit themselves, even in contradiction to prior opi- 
nions, to a life of mortification, danger, and sufferings; 
none were called upon to attest them at the expense of 
their fortunes, their liberty, and their lives ^^\ 
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PART 11. 

OP THE AUXILIARY EYIDENOES OP CHRI8TIANITT. 



Chapter I. 

Propheiy. 

0) The remarkable words contained in Isaiah Lii. 13 — 15, 
Liii., are attributed to a person who lived seven centuries 
before the Christian seraCi). (2) That they were written 
before the fact to which they are applied took place, or 
could by any natural means be foreseen, is incontestable, 
(a) They occur in a writing that comes out of the custody of 
our adversaries the Jews, by whom the authenticity of the 
prediction has never been questioned (a). And the passage 
derives additional force from these circumstances: (jS) first, 
that it is not extracted from an historical or devotional 
composition, and merely presumed to have been oracular, 
because it turns out to be applicable to some future events, 
but is taken from a writing declaredly prophetic of such 
future transactions and changes as were connected with the 
Jewish nation; and secondly, that it is intermixed with no 
other subject 03). 

The application of the prophecy to the evangelic history 
is plain and appropriate. A different construing of the 
original, or varieties of reading, produce no material alte- 
ration in its sense: but so far as they differ in meaning 
from the common translation. Bishop Lowth's corrections, 
which are the faithful result of an accurate examination, 
bring the description nearer to the New Testament history*. 
(5) Although there is good proof that the ancient Rab- 

* Authorized version. Bp, Lowth't version. 

We did esteem bim stricken. We did esteem him Judicially 

stricken. 
ffiff was taken from prison and By an oppteiNikye V^'^'cav«cv\.\v« vraa 

^^m Judgment. taken off. 
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bins explained it of their expected Messiah; their modem 
expositors represent it as a description of the calamitous 
state and intended restoration of the Jewish people, who 
are here, they say, exhibited under the character of a single 
person. But this exposition appears to labor under insu- 
perable difficulties: in particular, it is difficult to discoYer, 
if the Jewish people be the sufferer, in whose name or 
person the prophet speaks, when he says, " He hath borne 
(mr griefs, and carried our sorrows, yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted ; but he was wounded 
for (ywr transgressions, he was bound for our iniquities, the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed." And the following passage which 
expressly represents the sufferings as voluntary, and the 
sufferer as interceding for the offenders, is totally inappli- 
cable to the fortunes of a nation: "because he hath poured 
out his soul unto death, and he was numbered with the 
transgressors, and he bare the sin of many, and made inter- 
cession for the traiisgressors (d)(2)." 

There are other prophecies of the Old Testament, inter- 
preted by Christians to relate to Jesus ; and indeed there is 
no other eminent person to whom so many circumstances 
apply'. 

n. (^) A second head of argument from prophecy is 
founded upon our Lord's predictions concerning the de- 

Who shall declare his generation? His manner of life who would de- 

clare ? (». e. who would stand forth in 
his defence.) 

And he made his grave with the And his grave was appointed with 

wicked, and with the rich in his the wicked, but with the rich man 
death.* was his tomb. 

By his knowledge shall my right- By the knowledge of him shall my 

eons servant justify many. righteous servant justify many (y). 

• (8) (< That the advent of Christ and the consequences of it, should not have 
been more distinctly revealed in the Jewish sacred books, is in some measure 
accounted for by the consideration, that for the Jews to have foreseen the fall 
of their institution, and that it was to merge at length into a more perfect and 
comprehensive dispensation, would have cooled too much, and relaxed, their 
zeal for it, and their adherence to it; upon which zeal and adherence, the 
preservation in the world of any remains of religious truth, might in a great 
measure depend."(B)— Pal. Evid. Conclusion. 

* This inverta tbe oi^es oi Qk-scsi\a. 
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struction of Jerusalem, recorded by three out of the four 
evangelists'. The general agreement of the description 
with the event, viz., the ruin of the Jewish nation, and the 
capture of Jerusalem under Vespasian, thirty-six years 
after Christ's death, is most evident; and the accordancy in 
various details, has been shewn by many learned writers ^^K 
(^) The only question appears to be, whether the words were 
really delivered before the event. Now 

1. The judgment of antiquity concurs in assigning to 
the three Gospels a date prior to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

2. The evangelists must have been far advanced in life 
when Jerusalem was taken; and no reason has been given 
why they should so long defer writing their histories. 

3. The evangelists have neither inserted any words to 
create a belief that their accounts were written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which a sophist^ writing after that 
event, would have done; nor have they dropped a hint of 
the completion of the prophecies recorded by them, which 
undesigning persons, such as they were, writing after that 
event, could hardly have failed to do ; in like manner as 
St. Luke, after relating the denunciation of a dearth by 
Agabus, adds — " which came to pass in the days of Claudius 
C8esar^" 

4. The admonitions*^ which Christ is represented to have 
given to his followers to save themselves by flight, are not 
easily accounted for, supposing the prophecy to have been 
fabricated after the event. If the Christians, when the 
siege approached, did make their escape from Jerusalem, 
they must have had the prophecy amongst them: if, at the 
time of the siege, they had no knowledge, or did not take 
notice, of any such warning, it is very improbable that a 
writer, near to that time, would state to Jews and Jewish 
converts, that the followers of Christ had received admoni- 
tions of which they made no use. 

5. If the prophecies had been composed after the 
event, it is probable there would have been more specifica- 

* See Luke xxi. 5—25; xix, 41 -44. Matt. xxiv. M^ait tuU. 
* Acta xL 28. c Luke xxi. «0, 2\ ; %a.tt. xvV«? . VE»— \^. 
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tion. The names or descriptions of the enemy, the general, 
the emperor, would have been found in them; and the 
designation of the time would have been more deter- 
minate (^). 

The present argument is not affected by the objection, 
that the prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem is mixed 
or connected by the evangelists with expressions relating 
to the last judgment, so as to lead an ordinary reader to 
imagine that these two events would not be far distant 
from each other. If our Saviour actually foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it is sufficient. 



Chapter EE. 
The Morality of the Gospel, 



In stating the morality of the Gospel as an argument of its 
truth, the two following points are to be admitted: 

(*) First, the teaching of morality was not the primary 
design of the mission. For, since men can judge tolerably 
how to act, the (a) scope of Christianity, as a revelation, was 
to influence the conduct of human life, by establishing the 
proof of a future state of reward or punishment; and its 
direct object, therefore, is to supply mankind with strength 
of motive, sufficient to bear them up against the force of 
passion, and the temptation of present advantage (a). 

Secondly, morality cannot, properly speaking, be a 
subject of discovery. (/3)The qualities of actions depend 
entirely upon their effects*; which effects must all along 
have been the subject of human experience 0). In 
morality, therefore, there cannot be any thing similar to 
the discoveries in natural philosophy and some other 
branches of human knowledge (*). 

(2) The morality of the Gospel, considering from whom 
it came, is most extraordinary, and such as, supposing the 

■ Those who object to this assertion, may substitute the following without 
affecting the argument: The quality of any given clas* of atWoiv* \* a\<ivt\a.vt^ 
able from the effects qf such aeiions: wMch- <#ecU, 8sc»— ^ .^ .^. 
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religion to be false, it is difficult to account for; or, to 
place the argument a little lower in the scale, it is a mora> 
lity which completely repels the supposition of its being 
the tradition of a barbarous age or people, of the religion 
being founded in folly, or of its being the production of 
craft; and it repels also, in a great degree, the supposition 
of its having been the eflfiision of an enthusiastic mind (2). 

The subject may be treated of with respect to, first, 

THE THINGS TAUGHT BY ChBIST ; SOCOUdly, THE MANNER OP 

HIS TEACHING; thirdly, his discourses considered with 

REFERENCE TO THEIR negative CHARACTER, that is, WITH 
REFERENCE TO WHAT THEY DID not CONTAIN; and fourthly, 
SOME TOPICS OP A MORE DIFFUSE NATURE. 

I. (3) Under the first head, the author of The Internal 
Evidence of Christianity/ appears to have satisfactorily made 
out the two following positions ; namely, 

1. (y) That the Gospel omits some qualities which have 
usually engaged the praises and admiration of mankind, 
but which, in reality and in their general efiocts, have been 
prejudicial to human happiness. 

2. That the Gospel has brought forward some virtues 
which possess the highest intrinsic value, but which have 
commonly been overlooked and contemned (y). 

(5) The first of these propositions, he exemplifies in the 
instances of friendship, patriotism, active courage; in the 
sense in which these qualities are usually understood, and 
in the conduct which they often produce: the second, in 
the instances of passive courage or endurance of sufferings, 
patience under affronts and injuries, humility, irresistance, 
placability (5). 

(c) Nothing indeed can be more different than the 
Heroic and the Christian character. The one possesses 
vigour, firmness, resolution; is daring and active, quick in 
its sensibilities, jealous of its fame, eager in its attachments, 
inflexible in its purpose, violent in its resentments. The 
other is meek, yielding, complying, forgiving, not prompt 
^o act, but willing to suffer, EUent and g,ea\\a \«v.d«t T>aA!^ 
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ness and insult, suing for reconciliation where others would 
demand satisfaction, giving way to the pushes of impudence, 
conceding and indulgent to the prejudices, the wrong- 
headedness, the intractability of those with whom it has 
to deal (c). 

The former of these characters is, and ever has been, 
the favourite of the world; while the latter is the sub- 
ject of the commendation, the precepts, the example, of 
Chrisf. 

Now in contradiction to first impressions, to popular 
opinions, to the encomiums of orators and poets, and even 
to historians and moralists, the author above referred to 
has most clearly proved the superiority of the latter 
character. (»7)He shews. First, that if this disposition were 
universal, the world would be a society of friends ; whereas 
if the other disposition were universal, it would produce a 
scene of universal contention : Secondly, that in whatever 
degree this disposition does prevail, in the same proportion 
it prevents, allays, and terminates contentions. Without it, 
enmities must not only be frequent, but eternal ; for, each 
retaliation requiring a fresh satis/action, no period can be 
assigned to the reciprocation of injuries and to the progress 
of hatred, but that which closes the lives, or at least the 
intercourse of the parties (rj). 

Although the former of the two characters may be 
occasionally useful, yet (0) this is nothing more than what 
is true of many qualities acknowledged to be vicious. 
Envi/, for instance, is a very strong stimulus to exertion, 
but nevertheless, being generally noxious, it is justly con- 
demned (B). 

The preference of the patient to the heroic character, 
is a peculiarity of the Christian institution which is here 
proposed as an argument of wisdom very much beyond a 
person in the situation of the Founder of Christianity ^^^ 

II. ("*) Our Saviour has laid especial stress upon the 
regulation of the thoughts. This argument, which relates 
to the voluptuous passions, and the last, res^^ctivv*^ ^ksa 
• (^} See, for instance, Matt. v. 39, AO, Al\, V^, «sA "aSCv ^ v:t^v . 
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malicious passions, together make up the whole character. 
It is particularly exemplified in that strong expressiouy 
" Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart'." Christ 
makes the controul of thought essential. And this is the 
only discipline that can succeed ; for a moral system that 
prohibits actions but not thoughts, is ineffectual (^). 

III. (^) Our Saviour has laid down a general principle 
of conduct, and a short rule of Hfe, which would have been 
deemed worthy of the most applauded philosopher of th& 
most enlightened age of the world. " Then one of them 
which was a lawyer, asked him a question, tempting him 
and saying. Master, which is the great conmiandment in- 
the law ? Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind; this is the first and great commandment: 
and the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
hour as thyself. On these two commandments hang aU 
the law and the prophets ^" The first of these precepts- 
suggests the only motive which acts steadily and unifonnly 
on all occasions. The second corrects selfishnesSy which of. 
all the tendencies in the human character, stands most in> 
need of correction. He who obeys this commandment^ 
will always be considerate, not only of the rights, but also 
of the feelings, bodily and mental, of his fellow men. 

(«c] That these precepts are extant in the Mosaic code^ 
does not detract much from the merit of our Lord's 
answer; for he it was that selected them out of that 
voluminous institution as the sum of all others, and pro- 
posed them to his hearers as their rule and principle (k). 

And what our Saviour had said upon the subject of 
love or charity, appears to have fixed the sentiment among 
his followers'^ ^^\ 

IV. C6) Our Lord excluded aU regard to fame and repu- 
tation, as a motive to good deeds. 

• Matt. V. 28. See also lb. xv . 19 ; xxitt. 25, 27 , 28 . 
^ ^^att. xxii 35—-40 ; xix. \Q. Luke X. 2?. « aeftlP«JL©^*%"EN\<\«ws». 
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(X) " Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, 
to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven'." " When thou prayest enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly *»." And the rule, by 
parity of reason, is extended to all other virtues (X). 

Oi) It is not publicity, but ostentation, which is prohi- 
bited; not the mode, but the motive of the action, which 
is regulated. Publication or concealment may be the mode, 
according as the end to be promoted by it appears to 
require. But from the motive, the reputation of the deed, 
and the advantage of that reputation to ourselves, must be 
excluded; for, in whatever degree they are not, in that 
proportion the action fails of being virtuous (m). The au- 
thority of public opinion, and especially the opinion of good 
men, the satisfaction of being well received and well 
thought of, the benefit of being known or distinguished; 
are topics of persuasion to which we are fain to have 
recourse; but the true virtue is that which Jesus taught, 
that which, entirely discarding these considerations, retires 
to the single internal purpose of pleasing God (^). 

Next to what our Saviour taught, the manner op his 
TEACHING may be considered. (7) This was extremely pecu- 
liar, but it was suitable to his characteTf as one who 
declared himself to be a messenger from God. He put 
the truth of what he said upon authority «. The immediate 
aim, therefore, of his teaching was impression; because 
conviction was to arise from respect to his person and 
authority. Now, for the purpose of impression, nothing 
could have been better adapted than the short emphatic 
rules, occasional reflections and maxims, in which his in- 
structions were conceived. In this view, surely nothing 
could have been said better than, " Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you." " The first and 
great conunandment is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God : 

• Matt. vi. 1. >> Wi.NV.^ 

* I say unto you, Swear not at aW. ; I «av \vn\« ^wjL^'S^s&sN.xtfsX'e^'^N ^ ***''^ 
ODto you. Love your enemiei. (Matt. v.a\,?e, 4^.^ 
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and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt loTd thy neigh- 
boui' as thyself/* 

Again, the brevity of our Lord's instructions was pecu- 
liarly suited to his situation. Compared with his work, his 
ministry lasted only three years ; and yet within this period, 
he had many places to visit, many audiences to address; 
he was besieged by crowds of followers, persecuted by 
numerous enemies' (7). 

(^^ It is incidental to this mode of moral instruction, 
which proceeds not by proof, but upon authority, not by 
disquisition but by precept, that the rules will be conceiyed 
in absolute terms, loaying the application and the distinc- 
tions that attend it, to the reason of the hearer ^^\ (i^) It 
is likewise to be remarked that many of those strong 
instances in our Lord's sermon, such as, " K any man smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also" — 
" If any man will sue thee at the law and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also" — "Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain" — though they appear 
as specific precepts, are intended as descriptive of dispo- 
sition and character. A specific compliance with the pre- 
cepts would be useless, or worse than useless; but the 
disposition they inculcate is of the highest value (*^). This 
disposition may be unattainable, but (^^Ho is all perfection; 
and yet no one would maintain, that, on that account a 
moralist ought to recommend imperfections ^^^\ One ex- 
cellency, however, of our Saviour's rules, is, that they are 
either never mistaken, or never so mistaken as to do harm. 
And vi2) they were only designed to regulate personal con- 
duct from personal motives^ and not to afiect what is neces* 
saiy to be done for the sake of the public ^ ^^^\ 

a (8) In portioular his sermon upon the mount ought always to be considered 
with a view to these observations. The question is not, Whether a fuUer, a 
more accurate, a more systematic, or a more argumentative discourse upon 
morals might not have been pronounced ; but, Whether more oould have beea 
said in the same room, better adapted to the exigencies of the hearers, or better 
calculated for the purpose of impression (8). 

I> (13) Some appear to require, in a revelation, minute directions for erery 
case that may occur. But, how prolix, and yet how incomplete and unavailing 
aa attempt to give these must have been, \b ptoved \>>f \\v« €xasxv^\& ^1 tba 
Mussulman Code, which contains not leas ttion aBvea\.^-t«^ ^di^^aasuA v»» 
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(14) Many of the Parables of the New Testament are 
such as would have done honor to any book in the world ; 
in the choice of the subjects; in the structure of the narra- 
tiyes ; in the aptness, propriety, and the force of the cir- 
cumstances woYon into them; and in some (as that of the 
Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the Pharisee and the 
Publican) in an union of pathos and simplicity, which, in 
the best productions of human genius, is the fruit only of 
a much-exercised and well-educated judgment. The Lord's 
Prayer, for a succession of solemn thoughts, for fixing the 
attention upon a few great points, for suitableness to every 
condition, for sufficiency, for conciseness without obscurity, 
for the weight and real importance of its petitions, is 
without an equal. Now whence did these come? Was 
our Saviour in fact a well-instructed philosopher, while he 
is represented to us as an illiterate peasant? Or shall we 
say that some Christians of taste and education of the first 
century, composed these pieces and ascribed them to 
Christ? Besides all other incredibilities in this account, 
judging from their remaining writings, we may conclude 
that they could not do it. And the whole collection of the 
Talmud is one continued proof how little the Jews, the 
countrymen and companions of Christ, were capable of 
assisting him in furnishing out such lessons as he deli- 
vered (14). 

We come now to consider our Lord's discourses with 

BEFERENCE TO THEIR negative CHARACTER, that is, WITH 
REFERENCE TO WHAT THEY DID not CONTAIN. 

(1^) I. They exhibit no particular description of the in- 
visible world. The future happiness of the good and the 
misery of the bad, which is all we need to be assured of, is 
positively affirmed, and is represented by metaphors and 
comparisons which were plainly intended merely as meta- 
phors and comparisons. As to the rest, a solemn reserve 
is maintained*. This repels the suspicion of enthusiasm; 
for enthusiasm is wont, with wild particularity, to expatiate 
upon the condition of the departed, above all other subjects. 
* See for instance Lnke xx. ^— ^, 
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And as this is a topic always listened to with greediness, 
the teacher, whose principal purpose is to draw upon him- 
self attention, is sure to be full of it. Half the Koran 
relates to this. 

II. Our Lord neither enjoined nor recommended aus- 
terities. 

III. His devotion was neyer impassioned. The Lord's 
Prayer is a model of calm devotion. His words in the 
garden are unaffected expressions of a deep, indeed, but 
sober piety. He does not appear to have been ever worked 
up into any thing that may be termed enthusiasm. 

IV. It is very usual with the human mind to substitute 
forwardness and fervency in a particular cause, for the 
merit of general and regular morality; and it is natural 
and politic also, in the leader of a sect or party, to 
encourage such a disposition in his followers. Christ, how- 
ever, noticed this turn of thought only to condemn it*. 
This was a proof both of his sincerity and of his judgment. 

V. He did not fall in with any of the depraved fashions 
of his country, or with the natural bias of his own educa- 
tion. Bred up a Jew, under a religion extremely technical, 
and amongst a people more tenacious of the ceremonies 
than of any other part of that religion, though he did 
not enthusiastically condemn all external ordinances, he 
delivered an institution containing a ritual less extensive 
and more simple than is to be found in any other. Both 
in the treatment of the national religion, and in the forma- 
tion of his own institution, he displayed the soundness and 
moderation of his judgment. He declared that the Sabbath 
was to be subordinate to its purpose, and that that purpose 
was the real good of those who were the subjects of the 
law^; and he assigned to each class of duties its proper 
station in the scale of moral importance*. All this shews 
that Jesus was something more than an illiterate Jew; 
certainly not an impetuous enthusiast. 

VI. Nothing could be more quibbling than were the 
comments and expositions of the Jewish doctors in the 
time of Christ; nothing so puerile as their distinctions. 

* See Matt. viL 21,22. »> gee Mark U. 27 . ^ ^efelixiisa Tsi. ^. 
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Their eyasion of the fifth commandment, and their exposi- 
tion of the law of oaths, are specimens of the bad taste 
in morals which then prevailed. Whereas in a numerous 
collection of our Saviour's apophthegms, many of them 
referring to sundry precepts of the Jewish law, there is not 
to be found one example of sophistry or false subtlety, or 
of any thing approaching thereto. 

VII. The national temper of the Jews was intolerant, 
narrow-minded, and excluding. In Jesus, on the contrary, 
whether we regard his lessons or his example, we see 
benevolence the most enlarged and comprehensive'. 

Vin. Lastly, Christianity was completely abstracted 
from all views either of ecclesiastical or civil policy. 
Christ's sentiments on this head may be gathered from his 
declaration that "his kingdom was not of this world;" his 
evasion of the question, whether it was or was not lawful 
to give tribute to Caesar; his reply to an application that 
was made to him to interpose in a question of property, 
"Man, who made me a niler or a judge over you?" his 
declining to exercise the office of a criminal judge, in the 
case of the woman taken in adultery. Moreover, Chris- 
tianity declines all questions upon government: but yet to 
every form it is alike applicable and useful ^^^\ inasmuch as, 
(16) first, it tends to make men virtuous; secondly, it states 
obedience to government, in ordinary cases, to be a duty 
of conscience; thirdly, it induces dispositions favourable to 
tranquillity; fourthly, it inculcates prayer for communities 
and their governors, of whatever description they may 
be (16). 

(17) Now, remembering that the teaching of morality 
was not the primary design of Christ's mission, and that 
morality cannot be a subject of discovery, when we consider 
his preference of solid to popular virtues, of a character 
commonly despised to a character universally extolled ; his 
regulation of the thoughts; his collecting human duty into 

• In the parable of the good Samaritan, (Luke x. 30), the very point'of the 
story is, that the person relieved by him was his national ajidieLlg^n& e\uas^:i. 
9 also Matt. vUL U; Luke ix. 53—56. 
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two well-devised rules ; his exclusion of all regard to repu- 
tation, as a motive to good deeds; his instructing in a 
manner exactly suited to his character and situation, and 
the great beauty and excellency of the Parables and form 
of Prayer that he delivered; his silence respecting the 
particulars of a future state; his enjoining no austerities; 
his unimpassioned devotion; his sincerity and judgment 
in not substituting fervency and forwardness in his cause 
for general and regular morality; his not falling in with 
the depraved fashions of his country, or with the natural 
bias of his own education, yet not decrying positive dis- 
tinctions and external observances; his freedom from the 
sophistry and frivolous subtilties for which the Jewish 
teachers were remarkable; his unnational liberality and 
benevolence; and the absence in his religion of all views of 
civil or ecclesiastical policy; in fine, when we consider either 
what he taught or what he did not teach, either the sub- 
stance or the manner of his teaching; when we compare 
Christianity as it came from its Author, either with other 
religions, or vrith itself in other hands ; we must acknow- 
ledge that some regard is due to the testimony of those 
to whom it owes its first establishment, when they declare 
their knowledge that the religion proceeded from God, and 
when they appeal to miracles which they wrought or wit- 
nessed, in proof of the truth of their assertion. 

Perhaps the qualities observable in the religion may be 
thought to prove something more. They would have been 
extraordinary, had the religion come from any person: 
from the Person from whom it did come, they are exceed- 
ingly so. What was Jesus in external appearance ? — a car- 
penter's son, living in a remote province of Palestine until 
the time he produced himself in his public character. 
Uninstructed, except in the works of Moses and the Pro- 
phets, he had received nothing to form in him a tasto or 
judgment difibrent from that of his countrymen and of 
persons in the same rank of life with himself. And who 
were his apostles? — a few fishermen upon the lake of Tibe- 
rias; persona just as uneducated, and, for the purpose of 
Naming rules of morality, as \mpxomi&m^a&\mn&^, %i>K^ 
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pose the mission to be real, all this is accounted for ; the 
unsuitableness of the authors to the production, of the 
characters to the undertaking, no longer surprises us : but 
without reality, it is very difficult to explain how such a 
system could proceed from such persons (^7). 

Some topics of a more diffuse nature remain to be 
noticed. 

(^^) Respecting the character of our Saviour, which is a 
part of the morality of the Gospel, there is one strong 
observation, which is as old as Origen ; namely, that Christ 
has never been charged with any personal vice. Not a 
reflection upon his moral character appears for five hun- 
dred years after his birth; whereas some stain pollutes the 
morals or the morality of almost every other teacher and 
of every other lawgiver'. 

Though the Gospels are very short, and are confined to 
narrative, they incidentally discover devotion, humility, 
benignity, mildness, patience, prudence*. 

Our Saviour's lessons touch, and oftentimes by very 
affecting representations, upon some of the most interesting 
topics of human duty and meditation*. 

Other parts of the New Testament contain some of the 
best and shortest rules of life, or, which is the same thing, 
descriptions of virtue, that have ever been delivered •. 

Just and accurate enumerations of virtues and vices are 
given by St. Paul to his converts'*. 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, of parents 
and children, of masters and servants, of Christian teachers 
and their flocks, of governors and their subjects, are briefly 
set forth by the same writer « with truth and authority. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Testament is 
replete with piety, with devotional virtues which were almost 
unknown to the heathen moralists ; such as the most pro- 
found veneration of the Deity; an habitual sense of his 
bounty and protection; a firm confidence in the final result 
of his counsels and dispensations; a disposition to resort 

• See instances mentioned by Dr. Paley. ^ G«\. -v . \^ \ C«\. Vi2k..\l.\ \^^x .^fiSs.. 
• Ephes. y. 33, vi.' 1—9 ; a Cot. Ni. ^,1 \ 'BwosL.'jiaaL, 
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upon all occasions to his mercy, for the supply of human 
wants, for assistance in danger, for relief from pain, for the 
pardon of sin (i^-. 



Chapter III. 

The Ccmdor of the Writers of the New Testament. 

(^) This candor may be said to consist in their noticing 
many circumstances which no writer would have forged, 
and which no writer would have noticed who had been 
careful to present the story in the most unexceptionable 
form (1). Gibbon has argued for the genuineness of the 
Koran from the confessions it contains to the apparent 
disadvantage of the Mahometan cause. The same defence 
vindicates the genuineness of the Gospels, and without any 
prejudice to the cause of Christianity. 

(^^All the evangelists lead us to conclude that our 
Saviour, after he was risen, appeared only to his disciples, 
though they must have perceived that their narrative would 
have been much more specious and unobjectionable, had 
they related that Jesus appeared to his foes as well as his 
friends, or had they asserted his public appearance in 
general terms, without noticing the persons who witnessed 
the same. 

John the Baptist's message stating his doubts concern- 
ing the character of Christ, must have aflPbrded a handle to 
cavil and objections. 

John vi. 66. " From that time many of his disciples 
went back, and walked no more with him." 

Matthew xiii. 58. " He did not many mighty works 
there, because of their unbelief." 

Matthew v. 17. " Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil," &c. This was written in contradiction to the appa- 
rent and then supposed tendency of Christ's mission. 

Acts XXV. 18, 19. " They brought none accusation 
against him of such things as 1 Buppo&e^,\>\i\. \k»A. (^xVaim 
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questions against him of their own superstition, and of one 
Jesus which was dead, whom Paul aflarmed to be alive." 
Nothing could be more in character with a Eoman governor 
than these words; but a dishonest narrator would not have 
made a great man represent his cause in terms of so much 
disparagement and unconcern. The same observation 
may be repeated of the speech ascribed to Gallio (Acts 
xviii. 15) : " K it be a question of words and names and of 
your law, look ye to it, for I will be no judge of such 
matters.** 

Acts xxviii. 24. St. Paul, on his first arrival at Rome, 
preached to the Jews from morning until evening. " And 
some believed the things which were spoken, and some*^ 
believed not (2)." 

The following appear to be passages which were very 
unlikely to have presented themselves to the mind of a 
forger or a fabulist. 

(3> Matthew xxi. 21. "If ye have faith, and doubt not,'* 
"and ye say unto this mountain. Be thou removed, and be 
thou cast into the sea, it shall be done: all things what- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, it shall be done." 
The term " faith," as here used, is perhaps rightly inter- 
preted of confidence in that internal notice by which the 
apostles were admonished of their power to perform any 
particular miracle. But these words, in their obvious con- 
struction, carry with them a difficulty which no writer would 
have officiously introduced. 

Luke ix. 59. "And he said unto another. Follow me: 
but he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 
Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead, but go 
thou and preach the kingdom of God." This answer, 
though very expressive of the transcendant importance of 
religious concerns, was apparently harsh and repulsive, and 
is such as would not have been made for Christ. 

The following passage also could not have been the 
production of a cold forgery: " But I say unto you, that 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, shall 
be in danger of the judgment, and whosoever shall say to 
his brother, Raca, shall be iu daug^or oi \)Cift ^wiK^<s^.\\>PQis» 
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whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell- 
fire." Matt. V. 22. 

No one would have forged such an answer as that given 
by our Lord, after his resurrection, to Mary Magdalene: 
** Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended unto my 
Father." John xx. 16, 17. 

John vi. 51. "I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven; if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever; and the bread that I will give him is my flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world." This passage, as well 
as the whole of the conversation of which it is a part, 
labors under an obscurity in which no one who made 
speeches for the persons of his narrative, would have 
involved them. 

Christ's placing a young child in the midst of his con- 
tentious disciples, (Matt, xviii. 2), was by no means an 
obvious thought (^). 

(4) If the account of the institution of the Eucharist 
had been fabricated, it would have had some thing of the 
particularity and formality which characterises the pre- 
tended apostolical constitutions : and, in the next place, we 
should not have met with the expression, " This is my 
body," the conciseness of which gives rise to a difl&culty 
that has only been explained by a diligent comparison of 
those words with forms of expression used in Scripture on 
other occasions ^'*^. 

Now it ought to be observed, that these examples support 
both the authenticity and the truth of the historical Scrip- 
tures. (^^ Dr. Lardner observes that " Christians are induced 
to believe the writers of the Gospel, by observing the evi- 
dences of piety and probity that appear in their writings, in 
which there is no deceit or artifice or cunning or design." 
" No remarks," says Dr. Beattie, " are thrown in to anti- 
cipate objections, nothing of that caution which never fails 
to distinguish the testimony of those who are conscious of 
imposture, no endeavour to reconcile the reader's mind to 
what may be extraordinary in the narrative." " It doth 
Dot appear," observes Duchal, " t\iat evex v\. c^^\si<^ into the 
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mind of these writers to consider how this or that action 
would appear to mankind, or what objections might be 
raised upon them." They tell the truth, and attend to 
nothing else. Surely this looks like sincerity (5). 



It may not be improper in this place to observe the 
extreme naturalness of some of the things related in the 
New Testament. 

(^) Mark ix. 23. " Jesus said unto him. If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth. And 
straightway the father of the child cried out and said with 
tears, Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief," This 
struggle in the father's heart between solicitude for the 
preservation of his child, and a kind of involuntary distrust 
of Christ's power to heal him, is here expressed with an air 
of reality which could hardly be counterfeited. 

Matt. xxi. 9. The eagerness of the people to introduce 
Christ into Jerusalem, and their demand shortly afterwards 
of his crucifixion, is an exact representation of popular 
favor. 

It was natural that the rulers and Pharisees should 
reject Christ, while many of the common people received 
him. And the reason with which they who rejected Christ's 
mission, kept themselves in countenance and answered the 
arguments of those who favored it, is precisely the reason 
such men usually give : '* Have any of the scribes or Phari- 
sees believed on him ?' (John vii. 48.) 

John iv. 29. The exaggeration of the Samaritan 
woman: " Come see a man which told me all things that 
ever I did," is very natural, especially in the hurried state 
of spirits into which she may be supposed to have been 
thrown. 

Luke X. 29. The subtilty of the lawyer or Jewish 
divine in running a distinction upon the word neighbour, in 
the precept, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," is 
extremely natural. 

The behaviour of Gallio (Acts xviii. 12 — 17.) and of 
Festus, (xxv. 18, 19.) have been notve^^ ^x^^^^. 
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St. Paul's zeal, first against, and then for Christianitj, 
is a natural consistency of character ^^h 



(7) There are also some properties, as they may be called, 
in the Gospels ; that is, circumstances corresponding with, 
or arising from, the alleged situation, character, and inten- 
tion of their respective authors. 

St. Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Galilee and did 
not join Christ's society until some time after our Lord had 
come into Galilee to preach, has given us very little of 
his history prior to that period. St. John, who had been 
converted sooner, relates some remarkable particulars 
which had taken place before Christ left Judea to go into 
Galilee. 

St. Matthew, who wrote for Jewish readers, has re- 
corded, (xv. 1.) without comment, the cavil of the Pha- 
risees against the disciples of Jesus for eating with " unclean 
hands;" but St. Mark, intending his narrative for a general 
circulation, after recording (vii. 1.) the same circumstance, 
explains it by stating the Jewish custom of ablution C^). 



Chapter IV. 
Identity ofChrisCs Character, 



The argument expressed by this title principally applies to 
the comparison of the first three Gospels with that of 
St. John, (•) which, according to the ancient account, was 
written to supply the omissions in the others; of which 
omissions the principal were, our Saviour's conferences with 
the Jews of Jerusalem, and his discourses to the apostles at 
the last supper (*). 

(2)1. Although the actions and discourses ascribed to 

Christ by St. John, are very difibrent in general from those 

recordedi by the other evangelists ; yet (a) there is a simi- 

litude of manner, which, as it cannot \)e «wv^o^<b<i that auch 
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men as the erangelists studied uniformity of character, 
or indeed erer thought of any such thing, indicates that 
the actions and discourses proceeded from the same real 
person (a). 

This similitude of manner is most perceptible in our 
Saviour's raising reflections from the objects and incidents 
before him, or turning a particular discourse into an oppor- 
tunity of general instruction. 

03) Matt. xii. 47 — 50. When informed that his mother 
and brethren desired to speak to him, he said, <' Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren?... whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.'' 

Matt. xvi. 5. "And when his disciples were come to 
the other side, they had forgotten to take bread. Then 
Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the leaven 
(i. e, the doctrine) of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees." 

Matt. XV. 1. The Scribes and Pharisees having ca- 
villed against the disciples for eating with unwashen hands, 
he afterwards took occasion to say to the multitude: "Not 
that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but that 
which Cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man;" 
adding with the view of explaining these words to his dis- 
ciples : " For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, &c., these are the things which defile a man; but to 
eat with unwashen hands, defileth not a man." 

Mark x. 13, 14, 15. When children were brought to 
him, he said: — "whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein." 

Mark i. 16, 17. " Now as he walked by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting a 
net into the sea, for they were fishers: and Jesus said unto 
them. Gome ye after me, and I will make you fishers of 
men." 

Luke xi. 27. "And it came to pass, as he spake these 
things, a certain woman of the company lifted up her voice 
and said unto him. Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and 
the paps which thou hast sucked; but he said. Yea rather, 
blessed are they that hear the wotd oi Qi<A, «sA\a«^'^V 
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Luke xiii. 1 — 3. " There were present at that season 
some that told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices; and Jesus answering, said 
unto them. Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the GsJileans because they suffered such things ? 
I tell you, Nay ; but except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish." 

Luke xiv. 15. " And when one of them that sat at 
meat with him, heard these things^ he said unto him. 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 
Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great supper 
and bade many," &c. — Observe also, in the same chapter, 
two other examples of advice drawn from the circumstances 
of the entertainment and the behaviour of the guests. 

It will now be seen whether there is not a visible agree- 
ment of mcmner between the above series of examples and 
the following taken from St. John. 

John vi. 26, 27. " Verily I say unto you. Ye seek me 
not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of 
the loaves and were filled. Labor not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you." 

John iv. 12. " Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
which gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
children, and his cattle ? Jesus answered and said unto 
her, Whosoever drinketh of this water, shall thirst again; 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him. 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life." 

John iv. 33. "Therefore said the disciples one to 
another. Hath any man brought him ought to eat? Jesus 
saith unto them. My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work." 

John ix. 2 — 5. "And his disciples asked him, saying. 

Master, who did sin — this man or his parents, that he was 

Iforn blind? Jesus answered, NeitYiex W\i \Xi\& mwi tinned, 
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nor his parents, but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him. I must work the works of him that sent 
me, while it is day; the night cometh when no man can work. 
As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world." 
John ix. 39. When the man above mentioned, to whom 
Jesus had given sight, was cast out by the Pharisees, Jesus 
said unto him, << For judgment I am come into the world, 
that they which see not, might see; and that they which 
see, might be made blind (fi),*' 

(y) 'Besides these, there are numerous other instances, 
as well in St. John's Gospel as in the other three, wherein 
Christ most probably alluded to some object or some occa- 
sion then before him, though the mention of the occasion 
or the object is omitted. 

Nothing of this manner is perceptible in the speeches 
recorded in the Acts, or in any other than those attributed 
to Christ: and it may be remarked that it would have been 
very difficult for any forger or fabulist to have invented 
both the incidents and the observations thereon; and far 
more natural for him to have fabricated discourses exhort- 
ing to virtue and dissuading from 7ice, in general terms (y). 

n. Between the history of Christ's placing a little child 
in the midst of his contentious disciples, as related by the 
first three evangelists', and the history of Christ's washing 
bis disciples' feet, as given by St. John^, there is an affinity 
in these two points: first, that both stories denote the 
emulation which prevailed amongst the disciples, and 
Christ's care and desire to correct it; and secondly, that 
both are specimens of the same peculiar manner of teach- 
ing, namely, by action. 

III. The appellation of "the Son of man" occurs seven- 
teen times in St. Matthew's Gospel, twenty in St. Mark's, 
twenty-one in St. Luke's, and eleven in St. John's; and 
always with this restriction, that it is only used by Christ 
himself. 

• Matt. xYiii. 1 ; Mark ix. 33; Lute ix. ^S. ^ ^V-bsj. tXvv.-j*. 
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IV. All the evangelists represent Christ as withdrawing 
himself whenever the behaviour of the multitude indicated 
1^ disposition to tumult*. 

V. Our Saviour's singular reserve, for some time and 
upon some occasions at least, in declaring himself to be the 
Messiah, appears in all the evangelists**. 

VI. The Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke aflFord in- 
stances*' of the difl&culty Christ's disciples found in under- 
standing him, when he spoke to them of the future part 
of his history, especially of his passion and resurrection; 
their consequent wish for farther explanation; and their 
fear of giving offence by asking for it. And the same cir- 
cumstance appears under other examples in St. John's 
Gospel**. 

Vn. The meekness of Christ during his last sufferings, 
is conspicuous in the narratives of all the evangelists. We 
discern the same tranquillity, as well as the same reference 
to his public teaching, in his answer in St. John*, when the 
high priest asked him of his disciples and his doctrine, a& 
in his reply to the armed party who seized him, which we 
read of in the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke'. His 
mild expostulation with Pilate on two occasions, as related 
by St. Johng, and the description of the last scene of his 
life by the other evangelists ; his answer in St. John'* to the 
officer who struck liim, and his praying for his murderers, 
as recorded by St. Luke; all exhibit the same character. 
And his unwillingness to make any defence against his 
accusers, appears as well in St. John as in the other 
evangelists* (2). 

* Compare M^t. xiv 22 and Luke v. 15, 16, with John v. 13, vi. Iff. 
^ See Matt. xvi. 20; Mark iii. 11 ; Luke iv. 41 ; John x. 24, 25. 

e See Mark ix. 32 ; Luke ix. 45. d John xvi. 16, et teq. 

• Chap, xviii. 20, 21. ' Mark xiv. 48; Luke xxil. 52. 
r Chap. XYiii. 34 ; xix. 11. ^ Chap xviiL 23. 

' John xix. 9 ; Matt, xxvif. 14 ; Luke xxiii. 9. 
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W There are, moreover, two other correspondencied 
between St. John's history of Christ's passion and the 
narratiyes of the other evangelists, of a somewhat different 
kind to those above-mentioned. 

First, all the evangelists except St. John represent 
Christ as praying "that the cup might pass from him." 
St. Matthew' adds these words, " O my FaXh&t^ if this ctip 
tnay not pass from me except I drink it, thy will he done,*' 
Now this, which is related to have been uttered in the 
garden immediately before he was apprehended, perfectly 
coincides with what is recorded by St. John^; namely, thf^ 
when Jesus was seized and Peter attempted some resistance^ 
he checked the attempt by saying, " Put up thy sword into 
the sheath, the cup which my Father hath given ms, shaU I 
not drink itf And this is a coincidence between histories 
which are extremely dissimilar. 

Secondly, St. Matthew and St. Mark make the charge 
whereon our Lord was condemned, to be a threat of de- 
stroying the temple: "We heard him say, I will destroy 
this temple made with hands, and within three days I wiU 
build another made without hands'." Now, in St. John's 
account of our Lord's first journey to Jerusalem, we are 
informed upon what circumstances this calumny was 
fonnded; for we are told that when the Jews said to him, 
^ What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest 
these things ?" he answered, " Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up**." In this we observe an un-> 
designed correspondency, which could hardly arise from 
any thing but the truth of the case (3). 

(^) A strong and more general instance of agreement ifi 
the following: — The first three evangelists have related the 
appointment, and given a list of the twelve apostles®. St. 
John, without doing this, all along supposes Christ to be 
accompanied by a select party of disciples; these he refers 
to as twelve in number'; the persons he notices as of that 

• Chap. xxri. 42. ^ Chap, zviil. 11. 

« Mark xiv. 58. 4 ;Lq\£Dl^.V^« 

' MtULx. li Markiii 14; LukevLU. * Ctojft.VwA'iiAV^-OLnJw.^ 
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number, are included in the lists of the other erangelists; 
and the names principally occurring in his history are the 
names extant in their list <^). 
All this bespeaks reality. 



Chapter V. 

Originality ofwr Samowi'g Character, 

The Jews had understood their prophecies to foretell the 
adyent of a person who should adyance their nation to 
independence, and to a supreme degree of splendour and 
prosperity. 

Had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is probable that his 
enthusiasm would haye fallen in with the popular delusion; 
and that, while he gaye himself out to be the person in- 
tended by these predictions, he would haye assumed the 
character to which they were uniyersally supposed to relate. 
Had he been an impostor, it was his business to haye flat- 
tered the preyailing hopes, because these hopes were to be 
the instruments of his attraction and success. 

But, setting aside conjectures, such wm the conduct of 
all the pretended Messiahs. We learn from Josephus that 
there were many of these, and that, whether impostors or 
enthusiasts, they all produced themselyes in the character 
which their coimtr3rmen looked for; that is to say, as the 
restorers and deliyerers of the nation in a temporal point 
of yiew. Why Jesus, therefore, if he yras either an enthu* 
siast or an impostor, did not assume the same character as 
they did, it will be found difficult to explain. 



Chapter VI. 

Accordance of Scripture with foreign and independent accounts. 

(^>The coDformitj of the facts occasionally mentioned 
or referred to in Scripture witli tlie^ EtcA* ol VJEM\\g^\3DLV5afc 
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times to which it relates, as represented by foreign and 
independent accounts, is an argument which has been 
deservedly relied on. If well made out, it is very little 
short of proving the absolute genuineness of the writings; 
for it carries them up to the age of the reputed authors, 
to an age in which it would have been difficult to have 
imposed forgeries in their names upon the Christian public, 
and in which there is no evidence that any forgeries were 
attempted. It proves, at least, that the writers of the New 
Testament possessed a species of local knowledge which 
could only belong to inhabitants of the country, and to 
persons living in the age, to which it relates. And the 
argument is peculiarly strong when applied to the writings 
of the New Testament, as they at once contain allusions to 
the manners and principles of the Greeks, the Romany, and 
the Jews; a variety which of itself would render a forgery 
very difficult, especially to writers of a posterior age ^^\ 

The following are examples of this conformity: 

I. Matt. ii. 22. « When he (Joseph) heard that Arche- 
laus did reign (ficuriXevei) in Judea in the room of his father 
Herod, he was afraid to go thither: notwithstanding being 
warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts 
Of Galilee." 

In this passage it is asserted that Archelaus succeeded 
Herod as king of Judea; and it is implied that his power 
did not extend to Oalilee. Now, we learn from Josephus* 
that Herod the Great, whose dominion included all the 
land of Israel, appointed Archelaus his successor only in 
Judea, Samaria, and Idumea; and that this disposition was 
ratified by the Roman emperor, and Archelaus reigned 
(/3ao-cXci;6c) over the same. His cruelty^ which is intimated 
by the evangelist, is also attested by Josephus. 

II. Luke iii. 1. "In the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Csesar, — Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his 

* Joaephus was bom at Jeruaalein, a.d. 37. He wrote the History of the 
Jewish War some time after the destruotlon of 3eK>aa&\si&.,^\&t(^%n^iL^$AKKk Vb^ 
tbejearTO, and he finished his History ol ta&id 3cr«i%, K.Tk.^(^ 
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brother Philip tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of 
Trachonitis — the word of God came unto John." 

It appears from Josephus, that by the will of Herod the 
Great and the decree of Augustus thereupon, bis son Herod 
Antipas was appointed tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and 
his son Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis and the neighbouring 
countries; and that the former was removed by Caligula 
the successor of Tiberius, and the latter died in the twen- 
tieth year of Tiberius, when he had gOYomed Trachonitis 
and Batanea and Gaulanitis thirty-seren years. 

m. Mark vi. 17. "Herod had sent forth and laid 
hold upon John and bound him in prison, for Herodias' 
sake, his brother Philip's wife ; for he had married her." 

lb. yi. 22, " And when the daughter of the said Hero- 
dias came in and danced — *' 

JosEPHUS. " Herodias was married to Herod', >8on of 
Herod the Great. They had a daughter whose name was 
Salome, after whose birth Herodias, in utter yiolation of 
the laws of her country, left her husband, and married 
Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, her husband's brother .by 
the father's side." 

IV. Acts xii. 1. "About that time, Herod the king 
stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the church." 
In the conclusion of the same chapter Herod's death id 
jrepresented to have taken place soon after this persecution. 

Now it is very remarkable that this prince, who was 
the grandson of Herod the Great, had the kingdom of 
Judea and Samaria added by Claudius to his former domi^ 
nions only three years before his death, within which 
period the aforesaid persecution is stated to have taken 
place; and that there never was a king of Judea after he 

• Herodias's first husband is called Philip by the evangelist and Herod by 
Josephus. This difficulty will not appear considerable, when we recollect how 
common it was for the same person to bear two names ; or when we coniider 
that Herod the Great had children by seven or eight wives, and that Joeephus 
mentlonB three of his sons uttder the name of Herod ; whUe it is nevertheless 
bJtgUy probable OuA the brothers were ^stinguiahod tram each other by tome 
additional name, v 
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died, nor for thirty yeai^ before, the three years aboye- 
mentioned excepted. 

V. Acts xji. 19—23. "And he (Herod) went down 
from Judea to Cesai*ea, and there abode. And upon a set 
day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, 
and made an oration unto them; and the people gave a 
shout, saying, It is the yoice of a god, and not of a man: 
and immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, because 
he gave not God the glory; and he was eaten of worms, 
and gave up the ghost.'' 

This event is also related by Josephus. The place 
(Gesarea), the set day, the gorgeous dress, the acclamations 
of the assembly, the peculiar turn of ^e flattery, the recep- 
tion of it, the sudden and critical incursion of a yiolent 
disease, are circumstances noticed in his, as well as. in the 
jeyangelical narrative. 

VI. Acts xxiy. 24. " Ajid after certain days, when 
Felix came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he 
sent for Paul." 

Josephus. "Agrippa gave his sister Drusilla in mar- 
riage to Azizus king of the Emesenes, when he had coq^ 
sented to be circumcised. But when Felix was procurator 
of Judea, having had a sight of her, he was mightily taken 
with her. — She was induced to transgress the laws of her 
country, and marry Felix." 

VII. Acts xxy. 13. "And after certain days, king 
Agrippa and Berenice came to Cesarea to salute Festus." 
By this passage we are in effect told that Agrippa was king, 
but not of Judea; for he came to salute Festus, who at this 
time administered the government of that country at Cesarea. 

Now we learn from Josephus, that this Agrippa being 
only seventeen years old at the death of his father Herod 
Agrippa, who is mentioned in the last article, Claudius 
appointed Cuspius Fadus prefect of Judea and the whole 
^h^gdom*; but that, " at the same time that he sent Felix 
' Fadu§ was fuooeeded by Tibexlus AiexNOiiex , CvanMK»ft,'V^^Sia.^i^»'^^"^^^ 
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•to be procurator, he promoted Agrippa from Chalcis to a 
greater kingdom^ giving him the tetrarchy which had been 
Philip's; and he added moreover the kingdom of Lysanias 
and the province that had belonged to Varus.*' 

Vin. Acts xiii. 7: "— the deputy of the country 
(Cyprus), Sergius Paulus, a prudent man/' 

The word here translated deputy, signifies proconatd. 
The provinces of the Roman empire were of two kinds: 
those belonging to the emperor, in which the governor was 
called proprsetor; and those belonging to the senate, in 
which the governor was called proconsul. Now it appears 
from Dio Cassius, that Cyprus had been transferred to the 
senate in exchange for some others, and that after this 
exchange, the Roman governor was properly called a pro- 
consul. 

lb. xviii. 12. " And when Gallic was the deputy (pro- 
consul) of Achaia, the Jews made insurrection,'' &c. 

The propriety of the title "proconsul" is here still 
more critical. For it appears from Suetonius and Dio 
Cassius that Achaia, after passing from the senate to the 
emperor, had been restored to the senate by Claudius, only 
fiiz or seven years before this insurrection is said to have 
taken place; and under the following reign it ceased to be 
a Roman province at all. 

IX. Judea being a Roman province, the governor had 
the sole power of life and death, but the Jews nevertheless 
had magistrates and a council invested with a subordinate 
and municipal authority. This oeconomy is recognised as 
well in JosEFHUS, as in every part of the Gospel narrative 
of our Saviour's crucifixion. 

X. Acts ix. 31. " Then had the churches rest through- 
out all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria." 

This rest synchronizes with the attempt of Caligula to 
place his statue in the temple of Jerusalem, which, accord- 
is^ to J08EPHV8, for a season diverted the attention of the 
*^efFs from every other object. 
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XI. Acts xxi. 30. "And they took Paul and drew 
him out of the temple; and forthwith the doors were shut. 
And as they went about to kill him, tidings came to the 
chief captain of the band that all Jerusalem was in an 

uproar. Then the chief captain came near, and 

commanded him to be carried into the ecuile. And when 
he came upon the stairs, so it was, that he was borne of 
the soldiers for the violence of the people." 

JosEPHUS. ^ Antonia was built upon a rock fifty cubits 
high, steep on all sides. On that side where it joined to 
the porticoes of the temple, there were stairs reaching to 
each portico, by which the guard descended : for there was 
always lodged here a Roman legion, and posting themselyes 
in their armor in several places in the porticoes, they kept 
a watch on the people on the feast days to prevent aU 
disorders," 

Xn. Acts iv. 1. Here we have a public officer under 
the title of captain of the temple, who, as he accompanied 
the priests and Sadducees in apprehending the apostles^ 
was probably a Jew. Accordingly Josephus speaks of 
Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high priest, as captain of 
the temple. 

Xin. Acts XXV. 12. " Then Festus, when he had con- 
ferred with the council," &c. That it was usual for the 
Roman presidents to have a council, appears from the 
following passage of the Oration of Cicero against Verres: 
"Illud negare posses, aut nunc negabis, te, concilio tuo 
dimisso, viris primariis, qui in consilio 0. Sacerdotis fuerant, 
tibique esse volebant, remotis, de re judicata judicasse?" 

' XIV. Acts xvi. 13. "And (at Philippi) on the sabbath, 
we went out of the city by a riverside, where prayer was 
wont to be made," or where a irpoa-ivxfi, oratory, or place of 
prayer, was allowed. 

Philo mentions that the Jews of Alexandria flocked to 
the neighbouring shores to pray. Josephus gives a decree 
of the city of HalicamasBus, pOTm\\.\,vii% \5aa "^^s^^Xs^Xsv^^^ 
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** oratories hy the sect-side.*' And Tebtulliak mentions, 
among other Jewish rites, ''orationes litarales/' that is, 
prayers by the river-side, 

XV. Acts xxri. 5. '< After the most straitest sect of 
our religion, I lived a Pharisee." 

JosEPHUS. "The Pharisees were reckoned the most 
religious of any of the Jews, and to be the most exact and 
skilful in explaining the laws.'' 

The same Greek adjective is used in the Acts as in 
Josephus, though in one instance it is rendered << strait," 
and in the other " exact." 

XVI. Mark vii. 3, 4. « The Pharisees and all the Jews, 
except they wash, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
elders: and many other things there be which they have 
received to hold." 

Josephus. ^* The Pharisees have delivered to the people 
many institutions, as received from the fathers, which are 
not written in the law of Moses." 

XVn. Acts xxiii. 8. " The Sadducees say that there is 
no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit; but the Pharisees 
confess both." 

Josephus. "They (the Pharisees) believe every soul 
to be immortal, but that the soul of the good only passes 
into another body, and that the soul of the wicked is 
punished with eternal punishment." On the other hand, 
" it is the opinion of the Sadducees that souls perish with 
the bodies." 

XVm. Acts V. 17. St. Luke here intimates that the 
high priest was a Sadducee; which is a character one 
would not have expected to meet with in that station. 
Josephus, however, mentions John Hyrcanus, who died 
B.c* 107, and Ananus the younger, who lived about twenty 
years after the transaction recorded in Acts, as being high 
prlestB, though .they were Sadducees. 
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XIX. Luke ix. 51. Our Lord was not received by 
the Samaritans, because he was going up to Jerusalem. 

JosEPHUs. **It was the custom of the Galileans who 
went up to the holy city at the feasts, to trayel through 
the country of Samaria. As they were on their journey, 
some inhabitants of the village called Ginsea, falling upon 
them, killed a great many of them." 

XX. John iv. 20. " Our fathers," said the Samaritan 
woman, << worshipped in this moumtain." 

JosEPHUs. — " commanding them to meet him at Motmt 
Gerizzim, which is by them (the Samaritans) esteemed the 
most sacred of all mountains." 

XXI. Matt. xzYi; 3. ''Then assembled together the 
ehief priests and the elders of the people, unto the palace 
of the high priest, who wcis called Caiaphas** 

We learn from Josephus, that '* Joseph, who was also 
called Caiaphas, was made high priest by Valerius Gratus, 
the predecessor of Pontius Pilate, and was removed from his 
office by Vitellius, president of Syria, after Pilate was sent 
away from Judea; and consequently that he was high 
priest at the time of our Lord's passion. 

XXn. Acts xxiii. 4. '' And they that stood by, said, 
Revilest thou God's high priest? Then said Paul, I wist 
not, brethren, that he (Ananias) was the high priest." Now 
we are infoimed by Josephus that in truth Ananias was 7u>t 
the high priest, but that during the interval between the 
death of Jonathan who was murdered by order of Felix, 
and the accession of Ismael who was invested with the 
high-priesthood by Agrippa (in which interval it was that 
St. Paul was brought before the Jewish council), Ananias, 
having been formerly high priest, had taken upon himself 
the discharge of the office. 

XXIII. We read in St. Matthew (xxvi. 59.) of 'Hhe 
chief priests" and in St. Luke (iii. 1.) of ^^ Annaa and 
Caiaphas being the high priests" l\iO\X!^ Vol ^Xitv^sJuckKS^ "^osstA 
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^HM. vMity om high priest. In the Acts also (ir. 6.) Annas 
in. c«m«Kl ihe high priest, though Caiaphas his son-in-law was 
itj^ 6h«> oflice of the high priesthood. 

'I1i0 Tery same indeterminateness in the nse of this title 
Umi exists in the Gospel, is ohsenrable in Josephus; which 
IME^veB that the evangelists were habituated to the manner 
^H" speaking then in use. Josephus, besides speaking con- 
stantly of ** the high priests" mentions by name " the high 
prissts J<mathcm and AnofMos." And he idso speaks of *' the 
Idgh priest Ananus," though Ananus was not then in the 
office of the high priesthood. 

XXIV. John xix. 19, 20. "And Pilate wrote a mey 
and put it on the cross." That such was the custom of the 
Romans, appears from passages in Suetonius and Dio Cas- 
8IUS: <<Patrem familias-— canibus objecit cum hoc tituh, 
Impie locutus parmularius." — ^** Having led him through 
the midst of the court or assembly with a writing signifying 
the cause of his detxth, and afterwards crucifj^ing him." 

lb. " And it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin," 
That it was also usual about this time in Jerusalem to set 
up advertisements in different languages, is gathered from 
the account which Josephus gives of a message from Titus 
to the Jews. 

XXV. Matt, xxvii. 26. " When he had scov/rged Jesus, 
he delivered him to be crucified." 

Josephus. " Being beaten, they were crucified opposite 
to the citadel." — " Whom, having first scourged with whips, 
he crucified." — "He was burnt alive, having been first 
beaten," 

LivY. "Productique omnes, virgisqus coesi, ac securi 
percussi." 

XXVI. John xix. 16. " And he, bearing his cross, went 
forth." 

Plutarch. "Every kind of wickedness produces its 
own particular torment, just as every malefactor when he is 
brought forth to execution, carries Hi* own crow." 
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XXVU. John xix. 32. « Then came the soldiers, and 
hr<ike the legs of the first and of the other which was cru- 
cified with him." 

AuBELius Victor, in commending Constantino's abo- 
lition of crucifixion, says ; " E6 pius, ut etiam vetus veterri- 
mumque supplicium, patibulum, et cruribus sujfringendis, 
primus removerit." 

XXVIII. Acts iii. 1. " Now Peter and John went up 
together into the temple at the hour of prayer, being the 
ninth hour." 

JosEPHUS. " Twice every day, in the morning and at 
the ninth hour, the priests perform their duties at the 
altar?' 

XXIX. Acts XV. 21. ** Moses being read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath day" 

JosEPHUS. "lie (Moses) gave us the law," and ap- 
pointed that " we should meet together every week to hear it 
read." 

XXX. Acts xxi. 23, 24. *« We have four men which 
have a vow on them ; them take, and purify thyself with 
them, that they may shave their heads." 

JosEPHUS. " It is customary for those who have been 
afflicted with some distemper or have labored under any 
other difficulties, to make a vow thirty days before they 
offer sacrifices, to abstain from wine and shave the hair of 
their heads." 

lb. V. 24. "Them take, and purify thyself with 
them, and be at charges with thern^ that they may shave their 
heads." 

We learn from Josephus that it was an act of piety 
among the Jews, to defray for those who were under the 
Nazaritic vow, the expenses which attended its completion ; 
and that the phrase was, " that they might be shaved." 

XXXI. 2 Cor. xi. 24. " Of the Jews five times re- 
ceived I forty stripes save one." 
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JosEPHUs. '<He that acts contrary hereto^ let him 
receive forty stripes wcmting one, from the public officer." 

As the written law allowed /orty stripes, the coincidence 
proves that St. Paul was guided not by books, but by facts. 

XXXII. Luke iii. 12. " Then came also publicans to 
be baptized." From this, as well as from the history of 
Levi or Matthew (Luke v. 29) and of Zaccheus (Luke 
xix. 2), it appears that the publicans or collectors of the 
Roman taxes were frequently, if not always, Jews; which 
is a circumstance one would not have expected. 

JosEPHUS. — '' the chief men of the Jews, among 
whom was John the publican." 

XXXm. Acts xxii. 25. "And Paul said, Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that is a Roman and uucon- 
demned ?" 

Cicero. " Facinus est vinciri civem Romomwrn; scdus 
verberari." " Osedebatur virgis in medio foro Messanse, 
civis Romanus, Judices : cum interea nullus gemitus, nulla 
vox alia is tins miseri inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum, 
audiebatur, nisi hsec, Civis Romanus sum" 

XXXIV. Acts xxii. 27. St. Paul, though a Jew, de- 
clares himself to be a Roman citizen, 

JosEPHUS. " The Jewish Roman citizens who observe the 
rites of the Jewish religion at Ephesus." 

Acts xxii. 28. " And the chief captain answered. With 
a great sum obtained I this freedom." 

Dio Cassius. " This privilege, which had been bought 
formerly at a great price, became so cheap," &c. 

XXXV. Acts xxviii. 16. " But Paul was suffered to 
dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him" 

With which join v. 20. ** For the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain." 

Seneca. " Quemadmodum eadem catena et custodiam 
et militem copulate sic ista quse tam dissimilia sunt, pariter 
Jacedunt " 
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Ulman. "Proconsul sestimare solet, utruln in car- 
cerem recipienda sit persona, an militi tradmda," 

And concerning Agrippa's confinement by Tiberius, 
JosEPHUS speaks of " tJie soldier to whom Agrippa was to be 
hovmd" After the accession of Caligula, Agrippa also, like 
Paul, was suffered to dwell, yet as a prisoner, in hiff own 
house. 

XXXVI. Acts xxvii. 1. "And when it was deter- 
mined that we should sail into Italy, they deliyered Paul 
aiiid certain other prisoners unto one named Julius." This 
text intimates that the sending of persons from Judea to be 
tried at Rome, was an ordinary practice. 

JosEPHUS. "Felix for some slight oflfence bound and 
sent to Borne several priests... to answer for themselves to 
Cfiesar." 

Several other examples of the same practice occur in 
Josephus. 

XXXyn. Acts xi. 27. Agabus is here said to have 
foretold a " great dearth which came to pass in the days of 
Claudius Ckesar," 

Josephus. "In their time (t. e, about the fifth or 
sixth year of Claudius) a great dearth happened in Jvdea." 

XXXVin. Acts xviii. 2. " Claudius had commamded 
all Jews to depart from Rome." 

Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, says: " Judasos^ im- 
pulsore ChrestOy assidue tumultuantes, BomA expulit." 

XXXIX. Acts V. 37. " After this man, rose up Judas 
of Galilee in the days of the taxing, and drew away much 
people after him." 

Josephus. " He (the person who in another place is 
called by Josephus, Judas the Galilean, or Judas of Galilee) 
persuaded not a few not to enrol themselves, when CyrenivA the 
censor was sent into Judea.** 

XL. Acts xxi. 38. " Art xiot l\\o\x \)fta\. Il^g^'^xK.wft.-'^^^:©. 
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before these days nutdest an uproar, and leddest out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were murderers ?" 

JosEPHUS has a passage in accordance with this, wherein 
mention is made of " the Egyptiam fcdse prophet" who, when 
Felix was procurator of Judea, gathered together a muUi- 
tvde in ^Hhe wildemess" with the design of attacking Jeru- 
salem*. 

XLI. Acts xvii. 22. " Then Paul stood in the midst of 
Mars-Hill, and said. Ye men of Athens... as I passed by and 
beheld your devotions, I found an aUar with this inscription^ 
To THE Unknown God." 

Diogenes Laebtius, who wrote about the year 210, 
relates that Epimenides, who is supposed to hare flourished 
nearly six hundred years before Christ, delivered Athens 
from a pestilence in the following manner: "Taking several 
sheep, some black, others white, he had them up to the 
Areopagus, and then let them go where they would, and 
gave orders to those who followed them, wherever any of 
them should lie down, to sacrifice it to the god to whom it 
belonged; and so the plague ceased." The historian then 
proceeds in these words: " Hence it has come to pass, th^t, 
to this present time, may he found, in the boroughs of the 
Athenians, anonymous altars: a memorial of the expiation 
then made." 

Pausanias, who wrote before the end of the second 
century, in his description of Athens, speaks of " an altar 
of unknown gods" and of " altars of gods called unknown" 

Philostbatus, who wrote in the beginning of the third 
century, records it as an observation of Apollonius Tya- 
nseus, " That it was wise to speak well of all the gods, 
especially at Athms, where altars of unknown demons were 
erected." 

In the Dialogue Philopatbis, supposed by many to 
have been written by Lucian about the year 170, we read 
of " the unknown god of Athens" 

From this curious and important coincidence, it is evi- 
dent that altars with the inscription "to the unknown 
* See Paley*s IbvideBceA. 
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god/' were existing at Athens when St. Paul is alleged to 
have been there. And it moreover seems that this was 
peculiar to the Athenians. 

The conformity exhibited in the preceding examples, 
will appear more remarkable when we consider, 

1. (2) That these agreements sometimes appear in mi- 
nute, recondite, and very peculiar circumstances; in which, 
of all others, a forger would have been most likely to have 
been found tripping. 

2. That a writer who was unacqtiainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the Jewish nation before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, would find it difficult to give correct detailed 
accounts of transactions connected with those circum- 
stances. 

3. That there appears in the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, a knowledge of the affairs of those times which we 
do not find in authors of later ages (2). 



Amidst so many conformities, we are not to wonder that 
we meet with some difficulties. The principal of these are 
the following: 

I. ^^) In our translation of St. Luke's Gospel, we read, 
that the taxing, during which Jesus was born, <^was first 
made," "when Cyrenius was governor of Syria*." Now it 
turns out that Cyrenius was not governor of Syria until 
twelve, or at the soonest ten, years after the birth of Christ ; 
and that a taxing, census, or assessment, was made in Judea 
in the beginning of his government. It is assumed, there- 
fore, that the evangelist refers to this taxing, and has conse- 
quently misplaced the date thereof. 

The sentence in St. Luke may be construed thus: 
** This was the first assessment (or enrolment) of Cyrenius 
governor of Syria;" and the words "governor of Syria" 
may have been used after the name of Cyrenius as his 
addition or title; for as this title belonged to him at the 
time of writing the account, it might naturally enaxijjJsL^i^^ 
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subjoined to bis name, though acquired after the transac- 
tion which the account describes. From the eyangelist's 
using the word "first," it is evident that he had two taxings 
or enrolments in contemplation. There is evidence of an 
enrolment under some person or other at the time of 
Christ's birth: if Cyrenius was that person, then the census 
made by him in the beginning of his government, would 
form a second, so as to occasion the other to be called the 
first'' (3). 

II. WWe read in the third chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel, that " in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Csesar, Jesus began to he about thirty years of age," though 
St. Luke himself and St. Matthew relate that he was bom 
in the time of Herod, and therefore could not have been 
less than thirty-one years old in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius. 

• The following appears to be the best solution of this diffioolty: — To^ 
wards the dose of his reign, Herod the Great having incurred the displea- 
sure of Augustus Cesar, to whom his conduct had been misrepresented, the 
Roman emperor issued a decree reducing Judea to a Roman province, and 
ewnmanding an enrolment, or register, to be made of eveiy person's estate, 
dignity, age, employment, and office. The making of this enrolment was con- 
fided to Cyrenius or Quirinius, a Roman senator, who was collector of the im- 
perial revenue ; but Herod having sent his trusty minister, Nicholas of I>araas- 
cus, to Rome, the latter found means to undeceive the emperor, and soften his 
anger, in consequence of which the actual operation of the decree was suspended. 
Eleven years afterwards, however, it was carried into efifect, when Arohelaiis, 
Herod's son and successor, was deposed by Ai^ustus for maladmiBistration» 
upon the complaint of the Jews, who, weary of the tyranny of the Herodian 
family, requested that Judaea might be made a Roman province. Cyrenius was 
now sent as president of Syria, with an armed force, to confiscate the property 
of Arohelaus, and to complete the census, to which the Jewish people sub- 
mitted. It was this establishment of the assessment or taxing under Cyrenius, 
which was necessary to complete the Roman census, to which the ervangelist 
allude in the parenthetical remark occurring in Luke ii. 2. This passage may 
be more correctly written and translated thus : **It came to past in thote dap*,** 
that is, a few days before our Saviour's birth, ** tJiat there went out a decree fi-om 
Casar Augustus, that all the tond" under Herod's dominion, "should register 
tfiemselveSf" preparatory to a census or taxing; {this reffUtraUim first lock 
effect when Cyrenius was governor qf Syria,-) and all went to roister themselves, 
every one to his own city.*' — (See Home's Introduction and Ifi^jor's Gospel uf St. 
Luke.) — The difficulty being thus cleared up, it may be remarked that the 
passage, so far from furnishing an objection against St. Luke's Gospel, presents 
another instance of *' the conformity of the facts occasionally referred to in 
Scripture, with the state of things lo thow tUnettf aaTtt^teaoatod by foreign and 
/adependentaceonuta,"^J. W. S. 
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Now the original Greek affords no room for this objec- 
tion. St. Luke's words in the original are allowed by the 
general opinion of learned men to signify, not that *' Jesus 
began to be about thirty years of age/' but that " he was 
about thirty years of age when he began his ministry." 
This construction being admitted, the adverb " about" gives 
us all the latitude we want, especially as it is here applied 
to a decimal number ^^K 

III. (5) An impostor of the name of Theudas, who created 
some disturbances, and was slain, is mentioned as well by 
Josephus as in Gamaliel's speech given in the Acts (v. 36); 
but Josephus refers to a person who appeared seven years 
after Gamaliel's speech was delivered. 

Now setting aside the possibility that Josephus may 
have been mistaken as to the date of Theudas's appearance, 
there might very probably have been two impostors of the 
same name; for there were four persons of the name of 
Simon within forty years, and three of the name of Judas 
within ten years, all of whom were leaders of insurrections.. 
Archbishop Usher was of opinion that one of these Judases 
was Gamaliel's Theudas (^\ 

IV. Matt, xxiii. 35. (^) "That upon you (the Jews) may 
come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the 
blood of righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar." 

Zacharias the prophet is described in the superscription 
of his prophecy as the son of Berechiah; but of his death 
we have no accpimt. 

There is little doubt but that our Saviour alluded to a 
Zacharias whose death is related in the second book of 
Chronicles* in a manner which perfectly agrees with that 
allusion, but whose father's name was Jehoiada; and that 
the name of Barachias has been since added or substituted. 
for that of Jehoiada, by some transcriber, who took it from 
the ' title of the prophecy, which happened to be better 
known to him than the history in the Chronicler (^), 
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Chapter VII. 

Undesigned Coincidences. 

(0 Between the letters which bear the name of St. Paul, 
and his history in the Acts, there exist many notes of 
correspondency. Now as the simple perusal of the writings 
is sufficient to prove that neither the history was taken 
from the letters, nor the letters from the history; and the 
undesignedness of the coincidences demonstrates that they 
were not produced by contrivance; while their closeness 
and number render it impossible for us to regard them as 
accidental concurrences of fiction, they must be considered 
as clear proofs of the genuineness of their writings, and 
the truth of the narrative (^). 

These undesigned agreements are fully exhibited in 
the '' Horse Paulinse." It is only necessary in this place, 
therefore, to point out how the argument bears upon the 
general question of the Christian history. 

(^) First, the writer of the epistles ascribed to St. Paul, 
affirms his own performance of miracles, and that ^the 
miracles were the signs of an a^stle^" If this testimony 
comes from St. Paul's own hand, it is invaluable; and that 
it does, the argument before us affords a firm assurance. 

Secondly, it shews the reality of the series of action 
represented in those epistles; which alone lays a founda* 
tion for the first of the propositions which form the subject 
of the first part of the present work. 

Thirdly, it proves that the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles was well acquainted with St. Paul's history, and 
was probably what he professes himself to be, namely, a 
companion of St. Paul's travels. This, if true, greatly 
establishes the credit even of St. Luke's Gospel. Whatever 
is proved concerning the Acts, may, it is conceived, be 
safely applied to the Gospel of St. Luke, considering that 
they are two parts of the same history; for though there 
are instances of second parts being forgeries, there appear 
• Rom. XV. 18, 19 ; a Cot. xiV. \4. 
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to be none where the second part is genume, and the first 
spurious (2). 

(^) It may here be observed, that the style of St. John's 
First Epistle is not at all the style of St. Paul, St. James^ 
or St. Peter; but that it bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the style of the Gospel ascribed to St. John. Writings 
so circumstanced, prove themselves, and one another, to be 
genuine. And this correspondency is the more valuable, 
as the Epistle itself asserts the writer's personal knowledge 
of Christ's history* (3). 



Chapter VIII. 

Ofiht History of the Resurrection* 

This part of the evidence of Christianity is of great weight; 
(1) not because the Resurrection ought to be accounted a 
more decisive proof of supernatural agency, or is better 
attested than other miracles, but from the certainty we 
have that the apostles and first teachers of our religion 
asserted the fact. Every book and epistle of the New 
Testament recognises it: every writing, from the apostolic 
age to the present, genuine or spurious, on the side of 
Christianity or against it, represents the resurrection of 
Christ to be received without disagreement by all Chris- 
tians, as a fact alleged from the beginning by the propa- 
gators of the institution <*). 

(^) The only points which present themselves, are. 
Whether the apostles knowingly published a falsehood; or. 
Whether they were themselves deceived (2). 

(^) The first of these suppositions is generally given up; 
it being extremely improbable that such men as the apostles 
would engage with such zeal throughout their lives in so 
dangerous an undertaking, as a scheme (^). 

(^ As to the second supposition, which, resolving their 
conduct into enthtisiasm, would class the evidence of tlx<^ 
• Chap. 1. a. 
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rcsurreotion with the stories of the apparitions of dead 
men, there are circumstances in the narratire that entirel]r 
destroy this comparison. Our Sariour, after his resurrec- 
tion, was seen and approached by many, not only separately, 
but together; not only by night, but by day; not once only^ 
but BOTeral times. And they not only saw him, but toudied 
him, conversed with him, ate with him, examined his person 
to satisfy their doubts. These particulars are decisive; 
but they stand indeed upon the credit of our records. — 
The insinuation of enthusiasm may, however, be repelled 
by a circumstance arising out of tJie nature of the aue, the 
reality of which must be confessed by all who allow that 
the resurrection of Christ was asserted by his disciples 
from the beginning, which appears to be undenied; and 
that circumstance is, the non-production of the dead body. 
It is related in the history, that the Jews reported that 
Christ's followers- had stolen it away. This accoimt, though 
loaded with great improbabilities, (such as the situation of 
his disciples, their fears for their own safety at the time, 
the difficulty of succeeding*, and the inevitable consequences 
of detection and failure,) was nevertheless the most credible 
account that could be given of the matter. But it pro- 
ceeds entirely upon the supposition of fraud. What 
account can be given of the body upon the supposition of 
enthusiasm? It is impossible that our Lord's followers 
could believe that he was risen from the dead, if his corpse 
was lying before them; and if it was absent, fraud, and nut 
enthusiasm, must have carried it away (^). 

But further, if we admit that the Resurrection of Christ 
was asserted at Jerusalem a few days after his burial, it is 
evident that if his body could have been found, the Jews 
would have produced it ; and the attempt of the apostles 
could not have survived for a moment such a refutation of 
the whole story. And the fact that the Jews had not the 
body to produce, but were obliged to meet the testimony of 

• ** Especially at the full moon, the city full of people, many prohahly paaring 
the whole night, as Jesus and his disciples had done, in the open air, the sepulchn 
MP ixear to the city as to be now Inclofled within the walla.'*— PaissTLCY an At 
Jfe^rrecti€m. 
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the apostles by an answer which we have seen is entirely 
inconsistent with the supposition of their enthusiasm, will 
be the more remarkable, if we believe St. Matthew when he 
says that the Jews were advertised of the expectation of 
Christ's disciples, and that in consequence of this, the body 
was guarded by an armed force. 



Chapter IX. 

7%e Propagation of Christianity. 

Section I. 

In this argument, the first consideration is the fact — ^in 
what degree, within what time, and to what extent, Christi- 
anity was actually propagated. 

I. (^) The accoimts of the matter, which may be collected 
from our historical scriptures, are as follow : 

Within what may be termed the first period in the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, extending from the ascension to 
something more than a year afterwards, the preaching pf 
the religion was confined to Jerusalem. There, a few days 
after the ascension, we find an assembly of one hundred and 
twenty disciples. On the day of Pentecost, only ten days 
after the ascension, the Scripture history relates, that, upon 
a signal display of Divine Agency attending the persons of 
the apostles, there were added to the society about three 
thousand souls*; and that soon after this, it consisted of 
about five thousand^. And we read, that shortly afterwards, 
*' believers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes 
both of men and women '^;'' that ''the nimiber of the disci- 
ples multiplied in Jerusalem ; and a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith**." 

Within the second period, which comprises about four 
years, the converts having been driven from Jerusalem by 

• Acta U. 41. b lb. Iv. 4. « lb. ^ . W ^ Y«^.^<»u1« 
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a persecution, established churches throughout all Jndea, 
Galilee, and Samaria. 

Hitherto the apostles did not understand that they were 
at liberty to propose the religion to mankind at large. Bat 
within what may be called the third period, extending from 
the seventh year after the ascension to the twenty-eighth, 
Christianity was preached among the Gentiles. Upon this, 
it spread itself tlurough almost all the numerous districts of 
the Lesser Asia, through Greece, the islands of the ^gean 
Sea, and the sea-coast of Africa, and had extended itself 
to Rome, and other parts of Italy. At Antioch in Syria, 
at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, Iconium, 
Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydda and Saron, the number 
of conrerts is intimated by the expressions, <^a great 
number," "great multitudes," "much people." Converts 
are mentioned, without any designation of their number, at 
Tyre, Cesarea, Troas, Athens, Philippi, Lystra, Damascus. 
And during all this time, Jerusalem, where the Founder of 
the religion was crucified, continued not only the centre of 
the mission, but a principal seat of the religion : for, about 
twenty-eight years after the ascension, when St. Paul re- 
turned to Jerusalem, the other apostles pointed out to him, 
" how many thousands (/xvpcadcr, ten thousands) there were 
in that city who believed' C^)." 

Upon this abstract and the writing from which it is 
taken, the following observations seem material to be made: 

(2) 1. The account comes from a person who was him- 
self concerned in a portion of what he relates, and was 
contemporary with the whole of it. This ma^ be positively 
asserted, from the unaffectedness and simplicity with which 
he informs us of his presence upon certain occasions, and 
from the entire absence of art and design in these notices, 
setting aside the numerous ancient testimonies to his history. 

2. This account is a very incomplete account of the 

preaching and propagation of Christianity. Two-thirds of 

the Evangelic narrative are taken up with the history of 

St, Paul : and even in this, large portions of time are often 

passed over with yery scanty notice. 

^ Aot8xzi.20 
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3. The aecount is for this yery reason the more credible. 
Had it been the author's design to have diipktyed the early 
progress of Christianity, he would have undoubtedly set 
forth accounts of the preaching of other apostles besides 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

4. The intimations of the number of converts, and of 
the success of the preaching of the apostles, come out for 
the most part incidmtaUy, being drawn from the historian 
by the occasion. This tends to remove the suspicion of a 
design to exaggerate or deceive. (^^ 

(3) Parallel Testimonies with the history are the letten 
of St. Poml and the other apostles. Those of St. Paul are 
addressed to the churches of Corinth, Philippi, Thessalo^ 
nica, Galatia, Ephesus, Rome, and Colosse, or rather Colosse 
and Laodicea jointly; and recognise by reference the 
churches of Judea, the churches of Asia, and ''all the 
churches of the Gentiles." In the Epistle to the Romans, 
St. Paul declares, '' that from Jerusalem and round about 
unto Dlyricum he had fully preached the Gospel of Christ V' 
and in the Epistle to the Colossians, that the Gospel ''was 
preached to every creature which is under heaven^.'' This 
last expression is hyperbolical, but it could only be used by 
a writer who entertained a strong sense of the subject. The 
first Epistle of Peter accosts the Christians dispersed through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. (^) 

U. It comes next to be considered how far these 
accounts are confirmed or followed up by other evidence. 

It has b^n already observed that (^) (a) Tacitus, an 
historian of great reputation, and a stranger and enemy to 
religion, in a passage concerning the fire that happened at 
Rome in the tenth year of Nero, which coincides with the 
thirtieth after the ascension, testifies that the religion be^ 
gan at Jerusalem; that it spread throughout Judea*; and 
that it had a vast multitude of converts at Rome. This was 

• Rom. XT. 19. ^ Ck>L i. 23. 

B (/3) The temporary check mentioned by Taoitua probably refers to the per* 
secution which follomred. the death of &tep\iea,«CQA.^ViV:\ivV3 4&ss^«snicQsy ^Qs^'b. 
sanrertt, caused the inBtitution In tome moawaro Vk d&iw^'fi«tt Vt^. 
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about six years after St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and something more than two years after he arrired 
there himself (a). 

(y) From a letter of Pliny the younger to Trajan, 
written not eighty years after the ascension, we learn that 
Christianity had preyailed for a long time and to a great ex- 
tent in Bithynia and Pontus, distant as they were from Judea, 
the centre from which it spread; and that in spite of perse- 
cution, Christians of all ages and of every rank abounded, 
not only in the cities but in the villages and in the open 
country, insomuch that there was a visible desertion of the 
temples and sacred solemnities (y). And there is no evi- 
dence that the Christians were, nor has any reason been 
offered why they should be, more numerous in Pontus and 
Bithynia than in other parts of the Roman empire. 

(b) Justin Marttb, who wrote about thirty years after 
Pliny, and one hundred and six after the ascension, has 
these remarkable words: <' There is not a nation. . . . 
among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not offered to 
the Father and Creator of the universe by the name of the 
crucified Jesus." 

Tertullian, who comes about fifty years after Justin, 
appeals to the Governors of the Roman empire in these 
terms: "We were but of yesterday, and we have filled 
your cities, islands, towns, and boroughs, the camp, the sen- 
ate, and the forum.'* This public boasting was not only 
useless but unnatural, unless it had been at least both true 
and notorious that great multitudes of Christians, of all 
ranks and orders, were to be found in most parts of the 
Roman world. Tertullian enumerates as T)elonging to 
Christ, beside many other countries, the " Moors and Gsetu- 
lians of Africa, the borders of Spain, several nations of 
France, and parts of Britain inaccessible to the Romans, 
the Sarmatians, Daci, Germans, and Scythians;" and the 
mrniber of the Christians is thus intimated by him: "Al- 
though so great a multitude that in almost every city we 
form the greater part, we pass our time in modesty and 
Jn silence." 

Clemens Ajjexaitobinus, wlio pxec^de^ Tet\NS2ffl5v\s^ v 
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few years, ou comparing the success of Christianity with 
that of the most celebrated philosophical institutions, speaks 
of it as " spread throughout the whole world," in every na- 
tion, city, and Tillage, in spite of the most determined opr 
position both of rulers and people; and as embraced by 
"not a few of the philosophers themselves." 

Origen, only thirty years after Tertullian, says: "In 
every part of the world there are innimierable and inmionse 
multitudes" of Christians: "and it is wonderful to observe 
how, in so short a time, the religion has increased, amidst 
punishment and death, and every kind of torture (^)." 

It is well known that within less than eighty years after 
this. The Roman Eaipire became Christian under Con- 
st antine: and it is probable that he declared himself on 
the side of the Christians because they were the powerful 
party; for, besides the fact that Maxentius, his rival, 
favored and flattered them, Arnobius, who wrote immedi- 
ately before Constantino's accession, speaks of the whole 
world as filled with the doctrine of Christ, and of the strange 
revolution of opinion among men of the greatest genius ; 
orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, and physicians, 
having come over to the institution, even in the face of 
threats, executions, and tortures. Moreover not more than 
twenty years after Constantino's entire possession of the 
empire, Julius Firmicus Maternus calls upon the em- 
perors Constantino and Constans to extirpate the dying 
relics of the ancient religion'. And fifty years after- 
wards, Jerome represents the decline of Paganism in lan- 
guage conveying the same idea of its approaching extinc- 
tion »»(€)(•*). 

(5) The number of early Christian writers may convey 
to us some notion of the difiiision of Christianity, or rather 
of the learning and labors of many Christians in those 
early ages. Jerome's catalogue contains a list of siosty-six 

« ** Lic^t adhuc in quibusdam regionibus idololatrise morientia palpi tent 
membra; tamen in eo res est, ut a Christianis omnibus terria postif ermn hoe 
malum fundittis amputetur;" and in another place: ** Modicum tantum 
superest, ut legibus vestris— extincta idololatrise pereat funesta contagio." 

b ** Solitudinem patitur et in urbe gentllitaa. Dv\ (vyvQtksaass^ XA^.^!«sixsaa^^^sQiss^L 
huboaihm et noctvda, in soils culmlnibuaxomaxi^enxaX^" 
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writers up to the year 306, and of fifty-four between that 
time and his own, viz. a.d. 392. Several of these set forth 
public defences of the religion, and the works of many of 
them were very voluminous* (^). 



Section II. 

Reflections upon tJie preceding account. 

The history of the progress of Christianity is without a 
parallel. (^) It must be observed, that we have not been 
referring to the progress and describing the prevalency of 
an opinion founded upon philosophical or critical arguments, 
upon mere deductions of reason, or the construction of 
ancient writings ; but of a system the very basis and postu- 
latum of which was, a supernatural character ascribed to a 
particular person who had then recently been living in the 
world (^). (2) To introduce a new faith, a new way of think- 
ing and acting, and to persuade many nations to quit the 
religion wherein their ancestors from time immemorial have 
lived and died; to make them forsake and despise the 
deities which they have been accustomed to reverence and 
worship ; is a work of almost insurmountable difficulty. If 
men in these days are Christians in consequence of their 
education, in submission to authority, or in compliance with 
fashion; let us recollect that with the first race of Christians, 
and with millions who succeeded them, the very contrary of 
this was the case. To set forth, therefore, the force of 
education, is but to confirm the evidence of Christianity (2). 
But in order to judge of the argument which is drawn 
from the early propagation of Christianity, there surely can 
be no fairer way of proceeding, than to compare what we 
have seen on the subject with the success of Christian mis- 
sions in modern ages. (^) " Notwithstanding," observes Dr. 
Robertson, " the labor of missionaries for upwards of two 
hundred years, and the establishments of different Christian 

' Alexander, biibop of Jerusalem, founded & Wbi&n ^ thAtdty^ a.d. 812; 
aad PampbUMiB, a /riend ot Origen, founded on« aX C«aax«>k, k.t^.^^. 
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nations who support them, there are not twelve thousand 
Indian Christians, and those ahnost entirely outcasts/' 

Lamentahle as this is, it affords a strong proof of the 
Divine origin of the religion. What had the Apostles to 
assist them in propagating Christianity which the missiona- 
ries have not? Nothing but a high degree of piety and 
zeal in the missionaries, could engage them in their under- 
taking; and their conduct is unblameable. The religion 
itself remains the same. With respect to learning, they 
are superior to all the Apostles. They come from a country 
to which the Hindoos look up with deference; whereas the 
Apostles came forth under the name of Jews, which was 
precisely the character the Gentiles despised and derided. 
If it be. disgraceful in India to become a Christian, it could 
not be much less so to be enrolled amongst those, " quos 
per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat." The 
theology of the ancient religion is in both cases virtually 
the same: the sacred rites of the western polytheism were 
gay, festive, and licentious ; the rites of oriental paganism 
partake of the same character with a more avowed inde- 
cency. If in India a powerful caste possess the exclusive 
administration of the established worship; in ancient Greece 
and Rome the popular religion was strictly incorporated 
with the state, the highest officers of government bearing 
the most distinguished part in the celebration of the public 
rites. The origin of the prevailing mythology is in both 
cases lost in fable. In both we find it credited by the bulk 
of the people, but by the learned and philosophic part of 
the community, either derided or regarded as only fit to be 
upholden for the sake of its political uses. — If it should be 
allowed that the ancient heathens believed in their religion 
less generally than the present Indians do, still it is by no 
means probable that this circumstance would afford any 
facility to the work of the apostles above that of the modem 
missionaries. General infidelity is the hardest soil which 
the propagators of a new religion can have to work upon. 
It does not appear that the Jews who had a body of histo- 
rical evidence to offer for their religion, and who held forth 
the expectation of a future state, dew^^ «k^ ^<5a^ 'w^'sss.- 
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tage as to the extension of their system, from the discrecBt 
into which the popular religion had fallen with many of 
their heathen neighhours. 

The history of modem Christian missions in other comi- 
tries besides Lidia, shows in the same manner, in a more 
or less degree, the widely disproportionate effects which 
now attend the preaching of Christianity, compared with 
what followed the ministry of Christ and his apostles. And 
from this disparity of success, under circumstances either 
alike or not so unlike as to account for the difference, a con- 
clusion is fairly drawn in support of what our histories 
deliver concerning the first preachers of the Gospel; namely, 
that they possessed means of conyiction which we have not, 
that they had proofs to appeal to which we want ^^\ 



Section III. 
Of the Religion ofMdhomei, 



(1) The only event in the history of mankind which admits 
of comparison with the propagation of Christianity, is the 
success of Mahometanism. The Mahometan institution 
was rapid in its progress, was recent in its history, and was 
founded upon a supernatural or prophetic character assmned 
by its author (^^ In these articles the resemblance to 
Christianity is confessed. But there are points of differ- 
ence which entirely separate the two cases : 

I. (^) Mahomet did not found his pretensions upon 
proofs of supernatural agency capable of being known and 
attested by others. For, in the Koran, he himself ex- 
pressly disclaims the power of working miracles*; and 
therefore we are not bound to regard the miraculous 
stories related of him by Abulfeda, who wrote his life about 
six hundred years after his death; or those which are 
found in the legend of Al-Jannabi, who came two hundred 
years later (2). 

Now this difference of itself constitutes a bar to all 
• See Paley*»'EvldetteoB. 
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reasoning from one case to the other. (3) The success of 
a religion founded on a miraculous history, shows the 
credit which was given to that history; and this credit, 
given by persons capable of knowing the truth and inte- 
rested to inquire after it, is evidence of the reality of the 
history, and consequently of the truth of the religion. So 
far as Mahoniet's authentic history was of a nature capable 
of being witnessed by others, admit it to be true, and 
Mahomet might still be an impostor, or an enthusiast, or a 
union of both : but admit the truth of almost any part of 
Christ's history which was within the cognizance of his fol- 
lowers, and he must have come from God. Where matter 
of fact is not in question, where miracles are not alleged, 
the progress of a religion is no better argument of its truth 
than the prevaJency of any system of opinions in natural 
religion, morality, or physics, is a proof of the truth of 
those opinions. And we know that this sort of argument 
is not admissible in any branch of philosophy whatever t^). 

' But it will be said. If one religion could make its way 
without miracles, why might not another? But ^^) this is 
not the question: the proper question is. Whether a change 
of religion, founding itself in miracles, could succeed, with- 
out any reality to rest upon.^ Mahomet's disclaiming mi- 
raculous powers, whilst he refers to the miracles of pre- 
ceding prophets, appears to be one proof, amongst others, 
that it could not succeed, or at least would be very unlikely 
to do so. One thing is certain ; except in the case of the 
Jewish and Christian religions, there is no tolerably well- 
authenticated account of a religion having been set up by 
dint of miraculous pretences (^^. 

U. The establishment of Mahomet's religion was 
effected by causes which in no degree appertained to the 
origin of Christianity, 

If Mahomet had confined himself to persuasion, as he 
did during the first twelve years of his mission, there is 
sufficient reason to believe that we of the Tjresent da^ 
Bhould never have heard of MaA\oixi^\»x^'wxv ^'^ *^^»» "a^^^^ 
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For, C5) « three years," says Gibbon, « were gilently employed 
in the conyersion of fourteen converts." And ** the number 
of proselytes in the seventh year of his mission, may be es- 
timated by the absence of eighty-three men wnd eighteen 
women who retired to -Ethiopia W." Yet this progress, 
snch at it was, appears to have been aided by some very 
important advantages which Mahomet found in his situa- 
tion, in his mode of conducting his design, and in his 
doctrine, and which in no degree appertained to the origin 
of Christianity W. 

(^)l. (a) Mahomet was the grandson of the most power- 
ful and honourable family in Mecca, and by his marriage 
became a person of very considerable wealth long before 
the commencement of his mission (a) 

2. 0) Mahomet conducted his design, in the outset 
especially, with great art and prudonce. He conducted it 
as a politician would conduct a plot. His first application 
was to his own family. This gained him his wife's uncle, 
who was a considerable person in Mecca, together with his 
cousin Ali, who was then a youth of great expectation, and 
distinguished for his attachment, impetuosity, and courage. 
He next addressed himself to Abu Beer, a man among the 
first of the Koreish in wealth and influence. Abu Beer 
brought over five other principal persons in Mecca, whose 
solicitations prevailed upon five more of the same rank. 
This was the work of three years, at a time when there was 
no estdblished religion in Mecca to contend with. Daring 
this period, everything was transacted in secret ; and it is 
remarkable that these first proselytes all ultimately attained 
to riches and honors, to the command of armies, and the 
government of kingdoms (/3). 

3. (y) The Arabians acknowledged one supreme Deity, 
but had associated with him many objects of idolatrous 
worship. The great doctrine with which Mahomet set out^ 
was the stnct and exclusive unity of God. He speciously 

toJd the Arabs that Abraham, their ^eaX. ^sxc^^Xat^^^ssegas^ 
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he father of their nation, Moses the lawgiver of the Jews, 
nd Jesus the author of Christianity, had all asserted the 
aine thing; that their followers had universally corrupted 
be truth; and that he was now commissioned to restore 

4. (fi) Two purposes pervade the whole of the Koran and 
he institution delivered therein; namely, to make converts, 
nd to make those converts soldiers. 

First, When Mahomet h^an to preach, he professed to 
he Jews, Christians, and Pagan Arabs, that his was no 
ither than their own original religion. 

Secondly, The Koran is ever describing the future 
.nguish of unbelievers, their despair, regret, penitence, and 
orment. The terror which even to us they seem well 
alculated to inspire, must have been a powerfiil application 
those to whom they were immediately addressed. 

Thirdly, On the other hand, his voluptuous paradise, his 
obes of silk, his palaces of marble, his rivers and shades, 
lis groves and couches, his wines, his dainties, and his 
evonty-two virgins of resplendent beauty and eternal 
outh that were assigned to each of the faithful, intoxicated 
he imaginations and seized the passions of his Eastern 
oUowers. 

Fourthly, Mahomet's highest heaven was reserved for 
hose who fought his battles, or expended their fortunes in ^ 
lis cause. 

Fifthly, His doctrine of predestination was applicable, 
nd was applied by him, to the same purpose of fortifying 
,nd exalting the courage of his adherents. 

Sixthly, Although Mahomet laid a restraint upon the 
Lrinking of wine, he took care to allow an indulgence for 
rhich a far stronger passion exists in those regions, than 
or drinking inebriating liquors: he allowed to each man 
our wives, with the liberty of changing them at pleasure, 
ogether with the persons of all his captives; an irresistible 
>ribe to an Arabian warrior. "God is minded," says he, 
peaking of this very subject, " to msikQ \tt& t^'^q^Xsj^Xs^ 
ou; for man was created weak." "Ro^ n?W3X.^^^^^^S!»s5^ 
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have succeeded with the Christian lesson in his mouth — 
<< whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart." It must be 
added, that Mahomet did not yenture upon the prohibition 
of wine till the seventeenth year of his mission, when his 
military successes had completely established his authority. 
And the same observation holds of the fast of the Ramadan, 
and of the pilgrimage to Mecca (5) (^^. 

The part of Mahomet's life which has been hitherto 
considered, relates only to the twelve or thirteen years of 
his peaceable preaching. A new scene is now unfolded. 
(7) The city of Medina was at that time harassed by the mu- 
tual persecutions of the Jews and Christians, and of various 
Christian sects. The religion of Mahomet, embracing the 
principles common to all, presented in some measure a 
point of union or compromise to these parties, and nothing 
offensive or very improbable to their Pagan fellow-citizens. 
Under these circumstances, his missionary contrived to col- 
lect a congregation of forty persons. But it was a political- 
association which ultimately introduced Mahomet into 
Medina. Distracted and disgusted by the hereditary con- 
tentions of two hostile tribes, the inhabitants saw, in the 
admission of the prophet's authority, a rest from their 
miseries; and they accordingly sent an embassy to him, 
composed of believers and unbelievers and of persons of 
both tribes, with whom a treaty of strict alliance and sup- 
port was concluded. After this, Mahomet entered Medina 
as its sovereign. He now pretended that a divine com- 
mission was given him, to attack the infidels, destroy 
idolatry, and set up the true faith by the sword. An early 
victory over a very superior force, established the renown of 
his arms and of his personal character. In the nine fol- 
lowing years of his life, he commanded his army in person 
in eight general engagements, and undertook, by hiniself or 
his lieutenants, fifty military enterprises ^"^h 

From this time we have nothing left to account for, but 

these three things : that Mahomet Should collect an army, 

that his army should conquer, and t\ia\. Yiaa t^\^v^Ti5^<(ss^^ 
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lucceed with his conquests. (^) With respect to the first 
)oint, the roving Arabs from all sides crowded round the 
itandard of religion, victory, and rapine, rewarded with 
;he persons of their female captives, as well as with the 
>romise of the highly painted joys of a voluptuous paradise, 
^ith respect to the second, the condition of Arabia, which 
vas occupied by small independent tribes ; the weakness of 
he Roman provinces; and the distracted state of the 
Persian empire, facilitated the conquest of those countries. 
\.nd as to the third point, conversion or death was the 
)nly choice offered to Idolaters; conversion, or subjection 
Old tribute, was the option of the Jews and Christians: 
noreover, Mahomet's victories not only operated in his 
"avor by the natural effect of conquest, but were con- 
ttantly represented as divine declarations of his mission (8). 

(^) The truth is, that the success of Mahometanism 
)ears so little resemblance to the early propagation of 
^Christianity, that no inference can justly be drawn from it 
io the prejudice of the Christian argument. 

Mahomet made his way in the midst of conquests and 
riumphs, in the darkest ages and countries of the world, 
ind where success in arms not only obliged men to bow 
lown in submission, but was considered as a sure testimony 
)f divine approbation. But, without force, without power, 
without support, without one external circumstance of 
ittraction or influence, Jesus prevailed against the pre- 
udices, the learning, the hierarchy, of his country; against 
he ancient religious opinions, the pompous sacred rites, 
he philosophy, the wisdom, the authority, of the Roman 
empire, in the most polished and enlightened period of its 
jxistence. The propagation of Christianity is an unique in 
he history of mankind. A Jewish Peasant overthrew the 
eligion of the world ^^K 
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PART III. 

A BRIEF CONSIDEBATION OF SOME FOPTTLAB OBJECTIONS. 



Chapter I. 

The DiBcrepancieB between the general Goepels, 

To reject the substance of a story on account of some 
diyersity in the circumstances with which it is reUited, is 
equally rash and unphilosophical. (>) The daily experience 
of courts of justice teaches us that the usual character of 
human testimony, is substantial truth under circumstantial 
rariety. There, a close and minute agreement eren in- 
duces the suspicion of confederacy and fraud. In like 
manner, in written histories touching upon the same scenes 
of action, numerous, and sometimes important, Tariations 
occur, and occasionally absolute contradictions: yet these 
are not deemed sufficient to shake the credibility of the 
main fact. The embassy of the Jews to deprecate the 
execution of Caligula's order to place his statue in their 
temple, Philo places in harvest; whereas Josephus, his con- 
temporary, places it in seed time. No reader is led by 
this inconsistency to doubt whether such an embassy was 
sent or such an order given. Our own history supplies 
examples of the same kind. Thus Lord Clarendon relates 
that the Marquis of Argyle, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, was condemned to be hanged, and was accordingly 
hanged on the same day: on the contrary, Burnet, Wood- 
row, Heath, Echard, concur in stating that he was beheaded, 
and that he was condemned on the Saturday and executed 
on the Monday. Did any one ever doubt from this, 
whether the Marquis of Argyle was executed or not (^^P 

(2) A great deal of the discrepancy observable in the 
Oospela ariseB from omisswrii froui otlq Nm\.«t xLoticing a 
y»ct or passage ia CbriBt'B \Vfe -wYde^i \a \smaa'C^^R^ \s^ 
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imother. Now there are a great many particulars, and 
some of them of importance, mentioned by Josephus in his 
Antiquities, which, as one would have supposed, ought to 
have been put down in their place in the Jewish Wars. 
And Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, who have all written 
of the reign of Tiberius, have each mentioned many things 
omitted by the rest. No objection, however, is thence 
baleen to the credit of their respective histories (2). 

But (^) discrepancies will be especially nmnerous when 
men do not mean to write histories, but memoirs; when^ 
Dut of many similar things, th^ only relate such as offered 
themselves more immediately to their attention, came in 
the way of their inquiries, occurred to their recollection, or 
were suggested by their particular design at the time of 
imting (3). This particular design may sometimes appear, 
rhus (^^ it seems to have been the particular design of St. 
jifatthew, in writing the history of the Resurrection, to 
ittest the faithful performance of Christ's promise to his 
iiflciples to go before them into Galilee; because he alone, 
)xcept Mark, who seems to have taken it from him, has 
recorded this promise; and he alone has confined his nar<- 
rative to that single, but preconcerted and most public, 
nanifestation of our Lord's person, whereby it was fulfilled, 
^ut that there is nothing in St. Matthew's language to 
mport that this was the first or only appearance of Christ, 
s evident from the fact that St. Mark uses the same 
erms' concerning it, and yet records two other prior ap- 



Chapter n, 

JSrroneous Opinians imputed to the Apostles. 

loME assert that the apostles entertained erroneous opi- 
ions; and they allege this as a ground for rejecting 
Smstianity. 

(DIt has been objected, for ia^taaeft, \3asA.^^^«tf|^ ^\ 

• Chap. xFi. y. ^ CtWfe.TPiVA^— \^ 
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the Old Testament are found in the New, applied in a 
sense and to events apparently different from that whidi 
they bear and from those to which they belong in the 
original. It is probable that many of these quotations 
were intended by the writers of the New Testament as 
nothing more than occonimodaiHons. Without always imder- 
taking to assert that the occasion was contemplated by the 
author of the words, they quoted passages which suited and 
fell in with the occasion before them; a common practice 
with writers of all countries. Those prophecies which are 
alleged with more solemnity, and which are accompanied 
with a precise declaration that they originally respected 
the event related, are truly alleged (i). 

Another error imputed to the first Christians was, the 
expected approach of the day of judgment. (2) xhis objec- 
tion may be introduced by a remark upon a somewhat 
similar example. Our Saviour, speaking to St. Peter of 
St. John, said, " If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee'?" These words, we find, had been so mis- 
construed, that a report from thence went abroad among 
the brethren, that this disciple should not die. Suppose 
that this had come down to us amongst the prevailing 
opinions of the early Christians, and that the particular 
circumstance, from which the mistake sprang, had been 
lost, some at this day would have been ready to regard and 
quote the error, as an impeachment of the whole Christian 
system; yet with how little justice would such a presump- 
tion have been taken up. To those who think that the 
Scriptures lead us to believe that the early Christians, and 
even the apostles^ expected the approach of the day of 
judgment in their own times, the same reflection will occur. 
It was an error, it may be likewise said, which would 
effectually hinder those who entertained it from acting the 
part of impostors (2). 

• John xxi. 22. 

b (( We beseech you, brethren," writes St Paul, ** that ye be not aoon shaken 

in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from 

us, as that the day of Christ is at hand." 2 Thess. ii. 2. And Dr. Macknighl 

baa clearly Bbown, that when Christ's coming i& spoken of ; other eventathan 

the £nal Judgment are often intended; and t\i&t r^kve AiVM^S^sa ^K^CLVnsm^aMti^ 

tlte day of Judgment was far diBtant. — 3 . W . B. \. ' ' " 
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But, (3) if we should admit, for the sake of argument; 
that the apostles did entertain erroneous opinions, this cir- 
cumstance would in no way affect their historical credibility, 
since we may fairly distrust a person's judgment, and yet 
have no grounds for disbelieving his testimony, so far at 
least as it relates to matters requiring only the evidence of 
the senses. Allowing for a moment, that some of the 
opinions held by the apostles could not be vindicated, the 
difficulty would then be to meet this question: If we once 
admit the fallibility of the apostolic judgment, where 
are we to stop, or in what can we rely upon it ? And to 
this, the following would be a complete answer: The truth 
of the Christian religion consists in the truth of its doc- 
trines, and does not depend upon the propriety of the 
comparisons or the validity of the arguments which the 
apostles, in asserting the doctrines, have brought into the 
discussion; and the authority of the doctrines may be 
established by proving the substantial truth of the Chris- 
tian history, which does not depend upon the judgment of 
the apostles, but upon their testimony* (3), 



Chapter III. 

The Connexion of Christianity with the Jewish History. 

Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the 
Mosaic institution: and independently of his authority, it 
would be very difficult to assign any other cause for the 
commencement or existence of that institution; especially 
for the singular circumstance of the Jews adhering to the. 
unity of the Supreme Being, when every other people slid 
into polytheism; for their inferiority in the arts of peace 
and war, whilst they were superior to all other nations 
in their sentiments and doctrines relating to the Deity. 
Undoubtedly also our Saviour recognises the prophetic cha- 
racter of many of their ancient writers. So far, therefore, 

* The original work has nof \>eeii atncW^ «^'^t«^ \a VcLSiDfik\«^:sss£aaB|^'«&Ss^ 
tonulnation of this chapter.— J . W . B. 



Cbapteb IV. 
Refection of Christianity, 



0) It must be acknowledged that the Christiaii religioiiy 
although it converted great numbers, did not produce a 
universal or even a general conviction in the minds of men» 
when it first appeared ('\ 

The matter of the objection furnished by this dream- 
stance, divides itself into two parts — as it relates to thk 
Jews, and as it relates to the Heathen. 

I. Respecting the objection as it relates to the Jews, it 
should be observed, that (2) while upon the subject of the 
truth of Christianity, there is with us but one question, 
namely, whether the miracles were actually wrought; ihe 
Jew of our Saviour's time, after allowing the reality of the 
miracle, found it difficult to persuade himself that Jesus 
was the Messiah. This is clearly intimated by the evan- 
gelists: and to this point, their testimony may be allowed, 
since if they could be suspected of falsehood, their accounts 
would rather have magnified than diminished the effects of 
the miracles. The seventh chapter of St. John's Gospel 
exhibits the reasoning of different deBcript\on& of arsons 
i(pon the occasion of a miracle wbich aSV ai^ Tengt«5«DL\«i\ftr 
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wo, as Christians, are bound to go. Ghristianity has been | ^ 
attacked, however, upon the supposition that it is answer- 
able, in its own credibility, for the genuineness of every 
book, and the circumstantial truth of each separate passsge 
of the Old Testament. But without entering into the 
question, whether every book is genuine, and every passage 
true, we may reply, that except where Christ ezpressly 
ascribes a divine authority to particular predictions, no 
conclusion can be strictly drawn from his using the Jewish 
Scriptures, besides the proof of their notoriety and recq»-- 
tion at that time. 
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have acknowledged as real. Some thought that Jesus 
could not be the Christ; and they gave their reason in 
these words: " We know this man whence he is; but when 
Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence he is.** Others 
did believe him to be the Messiah, yet did not consider the 
miracle as of itself decisive of the question, but foimded 
their opinion upon a kind of comparative reasoning: 
*' When Christ cometh will he do more miracles than those 
which this man hath done?** It also appears from the 
eleventh chapter of the same Gospel, that when Lazarus 
was raised from the dead, all the Jews who were present 
admitted the miracle, but yet some of them still disbelieved 
that Jesus was the Messiah. Again in the ninth chapter^ 
we read that after the Jewish rulers, notwithstanding the 
strictest scrutiny, had failed in discrediting the evidence of 
the cure of a man who was bom blind, they resisted the 
conclusion to which the miracle led, saying: "We know 
that God spake unto Moses; as for this fellow, we know 
not from whence he is (2)." 

This turn of thought arose from two opinions which are 
proved to have subsisted among the Jews, in which they 
had been brought up from their infancy, and of the truth 
of which they entertained no doubt. (^) The one was, their 
expectation of a Messiah of a character totally contrary to 
what the appearance of Jesus bespoke him to be; the 
other, their persuasion of the agency of demons in the pro- 
duction of supernatural effects. The first put them upon 
seeking out some excuse to themselves for not receiving 
Jesus as the Christ; and the second supplied them with 
just such an excuse as they wanted. And no reply could 
be made to this, but that which our Saviour did make, by 
showing that the tendency of his mission was so adverse to 
the views with which the objectors themselves supposed 
Satan to act, that it could not be supposed that he would 
assist in carrying it on (3). (4) The miracles in their early 
history, upon which the Jews so much relied, were wrought 
before the solution of diabolic agency was invented : and 
the later Jews, brought up in a xeyeteufi^ "fot t\\fiAr wa&N&j^&siL 
religion and polity, would uevet «i»Y^l ^"^ ^'^s: ^^s^^-^ '^^ 
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reasoning which tended to overthrow the foundation of 
both (4). 

n. (S) The infidelity of the Gentile world, and more 
especially of the men of rank and learning, is resolvable 
into the principle of contempt prior to examination. The 
state of religion amongst the Greeks and Romans had a 
natural tendency to induce this disposition. Dionysius 
Halicamassensis remarks that there were six hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of religions or sacred rites exercised at Rome: 
and these were all regarded by the superior classes as 
fables. Can we wonder then that Christianity, which 
mixed with no politics, produced no fine writers, and con- 
tained no curious speculations, was included in the number, 
without inquiry into the particular grounds of its preten- 
sions? When it did reach their knowledge, it must have 
appeared to them a very strange system: the Redeemer and 
destined Judge of the human race, a poor young man cru- 
cified at Jerusalem with two thieves ! The doctrinal terms 
of the religion, moreover, would sound barbarous and un- 
intelligible : what knew they of grace, of redemption, of 
justification, of the blood of Christ shed for the sins of men, 
of reconcilement, of mediation (^) ? 

(^) Christianity was also presented to the minds of the 
learned Heathen under additional disadvantage, by reason 
of its real, and still more of its nominal, connexion with 
Judaism. They regarded Jehovah himself as only the idol 
of the Jewish nation: nay, the Jews were particularly ridi- 
culed for being a credulous race, so that whatever reports 
of a miraculous nature proceeded from Judea were looked 
upon by the Heathen world as false and frivolous. When 
they heard of Christianity, they viewed it as a quarrel 
among the Jews about some articles of their own super- 
stition. It was not probable, therefore, that they would 
enter with any degree of attention into the detail of such 
disputes, or even trouble themselves to look into the 
Christian writings (^) ». 

' TacHua, in a professed discourse upon tlie 1i\&\at^ ^^ ^« S«w%« «.ta.tea that 
^oy worshipped the effigy of an aaa; and the aam© VJcvVn% \% cnio&QAiDJOLi 
^ff**^ ^y Platarch. 'This shews how Utile the leamedHftaftiBuaAaMOT ,wA 
^tb what carelessness tbeyjudged, of these matteta. 
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C7) The strong prejudice which men of rank and learning 
iniyersally entertain against any thing that originates with 
.he vulgar and illiterate, would strengthen the considerations 
ibove-mentioned (7). 

(8) The name and character comprehended in the two 
¥ords "exitiabilis superstitio," (a pernicious superstition) 
vhich Tacitus has given to Christianity, and by which he 
iisposes of the whole question of the merits or demerits 
;hereof, aflfbrd a strong proof how little he knew, or con- 
;emed himself to know, about the matter. Read the in- 
itructions which stand in one entire passage of the Epistle* 
vritten by St. Paul a few years previously, to those very 
^oman converts of whom Tacitus speaks; and then think 
)f " eodtiahilis superstitio!!" or, see what Pliny could find to 
)lame in this pernicious superstition, when he was led by his 
>flice to institute something like an examination into the 
)rinciples and conduct of the sect. He discovered nothing 
)ut that they were wont to meet together on a stated day 
)efore it was light, and sing among themselves a hymn to 
Dhrist as a God, and to bind themselves by an oath not to 
)e guilty of theft, robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their 
7ord, nor to deny a pledge committed to them, when called 
ipon to return it. 

Upon the words of Tacitus, we may build the following 
observations: 

First, that we are well warranted in calling the view 
mder which learned men of that age beheld Christianity, 
bn obscure and distant view. Had Tacitus known more of 
Christianity, though he might have rejected it, he would 
lave described it differently. But holding it in too much 
contempt to inquire into its precepts, duties, constitution, 
►r design, he naturally characterised it as a " superstition,*' 
>ecause the Christians worshipped a person unknown to the 
loman calendar, and as " pernicious,*' because it was 
►pposed to the established Polytheism. 

Secondly, we may from hence remark, how little re- 
iance can be placed upon the most acute judgments, in 
• See Rom. xii. d to -xm,\^. 
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subjects which they despise without any preyious exami- 
nation. 

Thirdly, that this contempt, prior to examination, is an 
intellectual vice from which men of the greatest faculties 
of mind are not free. Probably, indeed, such men are the 
most subject to it. Looking down upon the follies of the 
world from the endnence on which they feel themselves 
seated, they behold contending tenets idly wasting their 
strength upon one another, with the common disdain of the 
absurdity of them all. 

Fourthly, we need not be surprised at many writers of 
that age not mentioning Christianity at all, when they who 
did mention it, entirely misconceiving its nature and cha- 
racter, regarded it with negligence and contempt (®). 

W The cause above assigned for the rejection of Chris- 
tianity by men of rank and learning among the Heathens, 
namely, a strong antecedent contempt, accounts also for 
their silence concerning it. If they had rejected it upon 
examination, they would have given their reasons: whereas 
what men repudiate from prejudice or settled contempt, 
they do not write books about, or notice much in what they 
do write upon other subjects. Thus from the letters of 
Pliny the younger to Trajan, we learn that though he 
(Pliny) had made some political inquiries about the matter, 
yet of its doctrines, its evidences, or its books, he had not 
taken the trouble to inform himself with any degree of care 
or correctness. Regarding the whole truth, further than 
as it seemed to concern his administration, with negligence 
and disdain, we find that in more than two hundred and 
forty letters of his which are now extant, except in the two 
above referred to, the subject is never mentioned. If these 
two letters had been lost, with what confidence, but with 
how little truth', would the obscurity of the Christian reli- 
gion have been argued from Pliny's silence ^^h 

OO) It is probable that the Heathen public, especially the 

men of rank and education, were divided into two classes — 

those who despised Christianity beforehand, and those who 

received it. In correspondency with this division of cha- 

' See page 124, mpra. 
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racter, the writers of that age would^ for the most part, be 
also of two classes — those who were silent about Chris- 
tianity, and those who were Christians (i®). 

As a second reason for the infidelity of the Gentile 
world, it may be added, that <ii) there is sufficient proof 
that the notion of magic was resorted to by the Heathen 
adversaries of Christianity, in like manner as that of diabo- 
lical agency had before been by the Jews. Justin Martyr 
alleges this as his reason for arguing from prophecy rather 
than from miracles. Origen imputes the evasion to Celsus, 
Jerome to Porphyry, and Lactantius to the Heathen in 
general (11). 



. Chapteb V. 

That the Christian Miracles are not recited or appealed to 6y 
earfy Christian writers themselves, so fally or frequent^ as 
miff hi have been expected. 

This objection may be considered, first, as it applies to th£ 
APOSTOLIC epistles; and secondly, as it applies to other 

EABLT ChBISTIAN WBITINOS. 

I. As it respects the apostolic epistles, (i) two answers 
may be given to the objection: 

First, they are either hortatory or argumentative. In 
the former, there appears to be no place or occasion for 
more frequent references to miracles than we actually find. 
And the unfrequency of these allusions in the latter is 
accounted for by the consideration, that the miraculous 
history was all along presupposed; and the points under 
discussion were those 'of which the miracles were not 
decisive; namely, the nature of our Lord's person or power, 
and the design and effects of his advent. 

Secondly, as it is unwarrantable to conclude that the 
omission or unfrequency of circumstantial recitals of mira- 
cles in the apostolic speeches^ is a ^looi oi ^*^ tv<;sw-^^^)^^j;s^<^ 
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of the miracles, when the speeches are giyen by St 
Luke in immediate conjunction with the history of these 
miracles; so neither can any such conclusion be drawn 
from Uttersy which, in this respect, are only similar to the 
speeches' (i). • * 

II. The general observation which has been made upon 
the apostolic letters, namely, that ^2) the subject which they 
treated did not lead them to any direct recital of the 
Christian history, belongs also to the writings of the apos- 
tolic fathers; though even by these the great points of it 
are fully recognised ^2). 

To the ANCIENT APOLOGISTS, however, whose design was 
to defend Christianity, the above observation does not 
apply. 

The most ancient apologist, of whose works we have 
the smallest knowledge, is Quadratics, who lived about 
seventy years after the ascension, and presented his 
apology to the emperor Adrian. Eusebius has preserved 
the following passage of this work: "The works of our 
Saviour were always conspicuous, for they were real: both 
they that were healed, and they that were raised from the 
dead, were seen, not only when they were healed or raised, 
but for a long time afterwards." 

Justin Martyr, about thirty years afterwards, asserts 
the performance of miracles by our Lord; and, indeed, has 
touched upon passages of Christ's life in so many places, 
that a tolerably complete account of it might be collected 
from his works. 

Tertullian asserts that Christ cast out devils — ^gave 
sight to the blind — healed the leprous, and the paralytic — 
raised the dead — stilled the raging of the elements — 
walked upon the seas. 

Origen refers to Christ's healing the blind, the lame, 
and the diseased — ^feeding multitudes with a few loaves— « 
restoring to life Jairus's daughter, the widow's son, and 
Lazarus. 

It appcaTB, therefore, that C^) the miracles of our Lord 
* See Paley'B Eyideii«es. 
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were positively and specifically asserted and appealed to by 
the apologists for Christianity. If it is with sparingness, 
let it be remembered that as many of that age held that 
the miracles were performed by magical art, the ancient 
Christian advocates thought it necessary to argue rather 
from prophecy and other topics: and therefore, if that 
sparingness furnishes an objection at all, it is an objection, 
not to the truth of the history, but to the judgment of its 
defenders C^). 



Chapter VI. 

Want of tmiversality in the knowledge and reception of Chris- 
tianity, and of greater clearness in the evidence, 

(I) Op a revelation which really came from God, the proof, 
it has been said, would in all ages be so public and mani- 
fest, that no part of the human species would remain igno- 
rant of it, no understanding could fail of being convinced 
by it a). 

The advocates of Christianity do not deny that we can 
conceive that the Almighty could have communicated a 
higher degree of assurance, and have given to his com- 
munication a stronger and more extensive influence. 
(^The question, therefore, is not, whether Christianity 
possesses the highest possible degree of evidence; but, 
whether the not having more evidence, is a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting that which we have (2). The following 
observations will shew that it is not: 

I. (3) There appears to be no fairer method of judging 
of Christianity, than by comparing it with other things 
which are acknowledged to come from God. If it labors 
under no defects but what apparently belong to other dis- 
pensations, these seeming defects do not justify us in 
setting aside the proofs which are offered of its divine 
origin, if they are otherwise eiitil\e^ to c?t^^v\.« 

(a) Throughout that order, \Jieii, ^^ ^^^^a^'» ^"^ ^^"^ 
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God is the Author, what we find is a 83rBtem of heMfiotfOM, 
but seldom or never of optimism; for there are few cases 
in which, if we permit ourselres to range in possibiHties, 
we cannot suppose something more perfect, or more unob- 
jectionable, than what we see. For instance, mudi of the 
rain falls upon the sea, where it can be of no use; and, on 
the other hand, it is often wanted where it would be of the ' 
greatest serrice. We could imagine the matter to be 
otherwise regulated. Yet does the inferiority of the reid 
case to the one we could imagine, authorize us to say that 
the present disposition of the atmosphere is not among the 
productions of the Deity ? Now between the works of nature 
and Christianity, there is this similitude; they each bear 
strong marks of their original; they each also bear appeour' 
ances of irregularity and defect. A system of strict optimism 
may nevertheless be the system in both cases. The proof, 
however, is hidden from ua; and we ought not expect to 
perceive that in revelation which we hardly perceive in 
any thing: that beneficence of which we can judge, ought 
to satisfy us; that optimism of which we cannot judge, ought 
not to be sought after (a). 

0) If Christianity be compared with the state and pro- 
gress of natural religion, the argument of the objector will 
gain nothing by the comparison. Does the savage, who 
knows nothing of Christianity, know more of the principles 
of deism and morality? Yet these, notwithstanding his 
ignorance of them, are neither untrue, nor unimportant, 
nor uncertain. Can it be argued that Gbd does not exist, 
because that if he did, he would discover himself to man- 
kind by proofs which no inadvertency could miss, no 
prejudice withstand? 

And if Christianity be regarded as a providential instru- 
ment for the melioration of mankind, its progress and 
diffusion resembles that of other causes by which human 
life is improved (j8) (^^ 

n. (4) Though we know not what would be the real 
effect of that overpowering evidence which our adversaries 
require, yet some consequences woiM TptoAa^WV:^ ^AXATik^ Vsi^ 
^lu'cJi do not seem to befit a divme xeyeAa.^oTL\ 
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1. (y) Irresistible proof would not answer the purpose 
of trial and probation^ and would confound all characters 
and all dispositions. Thus, 

First, It would call for no exercise of candour, humility, 
inquiry; no submission of passions, interests, and prejudices, 
to probable truth; no habits of reflection; none of that 
preyious desire to learn and to obey the will of God, which 
forms perhaps the test of the yirtuous principle. 

Secondly, This kind of proof would leare no place for 
the admission of internal evidence, which ought perhaps to 
bear a considerable part in the truth of every rerelationi 
because it is a species of eyidence which applies itself to 
the knowledge, love, and practice of virtue, and which 
operates in proportion to the degree of those qualities 
which it finds in the person whom it addresses. 

Hence irresistible evidence seems calculated to subvert 
rather than promote the true purpose of the divine coun^ 
oils, which is, not to produce by a force little short of 
mechanical constraint, an obedience that could not be 
be called virtue; but to treat moral agents agreeably to 
what they are, by imparting light and motives, of such 
kinds, and in such measures, that the influence of them 
depends upon the recipients themselves (y). 

2. (P) It may be asked, whether the perfect display of a 
future state of existence would be compatible with the 
activity of civil life, and with the success of human 
affairs? We read that the first Christians sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and had all things common. This was 
extremely natural when miraculous evidence came in fiill 
force upon the senses of mankind: but it may be fairly 
doubted whether, if this state of mind had been universal 
or long continued, agriculture, manufactures, trade, and 
navigation, would have flourished, or have been exercised 
at all. It is at least worthy of remark, that St. Paul found 
it necessary frequently to recall his converts to the ordinary 
labors and domestic duties of their condition'(5)(^). 

* It may be added, that as there are clasaes above us of rational inteUIg^nces ; 
one of their distinguishing privUegea may \« V> coV^l ^Swawsst \fiaBs£&!ttiA»asB&> 
than tboee wbieb belong to ua. 
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Chapter VH. 

The supposed Effects of Christianity, 

Strange as it may appear, (^) there hare been many who 
have contended that a religion, which, under erery form in 
which it is taught, holds forth the final reward of the 
virtuous and the final punishment of the wicked, and 
confessedly proposes just distinctions of virtue and vice, 
produces a bad rather than a good effect upon public hap- 
piness ^^K 

In the conclusions which the writers who hold this 
paradox draw from what they call experience, two sources 
of mistake may be perceived. 

I. (2) They look for the influence of religion in the 
wrong place. 

n. They charge Christianity with many consequences 
for which it is not responsible (2). 

I. (^) The influence of religion is not to be sought for 
in the councils of princes, in the debates or resolutions 
of popular assemblies, in the conduct of governments 
towards their subjects, or of states and sovereigns towards 
one another, of conquerors at the head of their armies, or 
of parties intriguing for power at home; topics which 
almost solely fill the pages of history. It must be per- 
ceived, if at all, in the silent course of private and domestic 
life. But, even there, its influence may not be very ob- 
vious. That which is the substance of the religion, its 
hopes and consolations, its intermixture with the thoughts 
by day and by night, the devotion of the heart, the con- 
trol of appetite, the steady direction of the will to the 
commands of God, is necessarily invisible. Religion there- 
fore operates most upon those of whom history knows the 
least: and hence, upon the subject of religion, history is 
peculiarly defective and fallacious W. 

C'*) Christianity can act upon public usages and insti- 
tutions repugnant to its principles, only through private 
character. To effect their removaX, t\iG w^kscl^ ^«t\, est 
^he community must act, and act togetlier. 'RxAW.TSM^Awk 
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long before the persons who compose this body, be suffi- 
ciently imbued with the Christian character, to suppress 
what they and the public have been reconciled to by habit 
and interest f^). Nevertheless the effects of Christianity, 
even in this view, have been important. C^^ It has miti- 
gated the conduct of war and the treatment of captives; 
softened the administration of despotic governments; abo- 
lished polygamy, and restrained the licentiousness of di- 
vorces; put an end to the exposure of children, the immola- 
tion of slaves, the combats of gladiators % and the impurities 
of religious rites; banished unnatural vices, or at least the 
toleration of them; greatly meliorated the condition of the 
laboring part of every community, by procuring for them 
a day of weekly rest; produced numerous establishments 
for the relief of sickness and poverty, and, in some coun- 
tries, a regular and general provision by law ; and triumphed 
over the slavery established in the Roman empire, and the 
worse slavery of the West Indies. Bardasenes, who lived 
as early as the second century, has borne testimony to the 
efficacy of Christianity in abolishing wicked practices, 
though established by law and by public usage : " Neither 
in Parthia do the Christians, though Parthians, use poly- 
gamy ; nor in Persia, though Persians, do they marry their 
own daughters ; nor among the Bactri or Galli do they 
violate the sanctity of marriage ; nor wherever they are, do 
they suffer themselves to be overcome by ill constituted, 
laws and manners." Contrast all this with the results of 
heathen philosophy. Socrates did not destroy the idolatry 
of Athens, or produce the slightest revolution in the 
manners of his countrymen (^). 

Again, (^) Christianity, in every country in which it is pro- 
fessed, hath obtained a sensible influence upon the public 
judgment of morals. And this is very important. For, 
without some fixed standard of morality, into what extrava- 
gances might public opinion wander I Probably many who 
are not Christians themselves, may be guided by the recti- 

» Liprius affirms (Sat. b. i. c. 12.) that the gladiatorial shows sometimet 
cost Europe 20 or 30,000 lives in a moxith, ttn^ Wvai «H«a\2Gkft ^^\&sss\. ^^<^ 
paMiojtateljr £ond of them. 
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tude which Christianity communicates to public opinion ^i 
But, to recur to our original positioui we ought to look 
more especially to the direct biU secret influence of Christi- 
anity upon private individtiaU, Millions and millionSy whose 
names were never heard of^ have been made better by it, 
not only in their conduct, but in their dispositions; and 
happier, not so much in their external circumstances as m 
that which alone deserves the name of hapi^nessy the tran- 
quillity and consolation of their thoughts. 

Yet, (7) after all, the value of Christianity is not to be 
appreciated by its temporal effects. There may also be 
great consequences of it not belonging to it as a revelation. 
The effects upon human salvation, of the mission, death, 
and agency of Christ, may be universal, though the religion 
be not universally known (7). 

II. Christianity is charged with many consequences 
for which it is not responsible. (^^ The fact of persecution 
has been exaggerated : probably the slave trade destroyed 
more in a year than the Inquisition has done since its foun- 
dation. But even if it were not so, Christianity is answer- 
able for no part of the mischief occasioned by persecution. 
Nine-tenths of the intolerant and persecuting laws which 
have been established upon the subject of religion, are 
resolvable into the principle, that they who are in possession 
of power, do what they can to keep it. Those who are 
called conscientious persecutors, have probably never been 
either numerous or powerful: and even their mistake can- 
not be fairly imputed to Christianity. They have been 
misled by an error in their moral philosophy. Had there 
been in the New Testament precepts authorising coercion, in 
the propagation of the religion, the case would have been 
different W. 

(^) K it be objected that Christianity is chargeable with 

every mischief of which it has been the occaMon^ though not 

the motive; we may reply, that if the malevolent passions 

exists the world will never want occasions. Did the applauded 

Inter-conunumtj of the Pagan tlieoVog^ ^t^^t?^ tba \ieace 

of the Roman world? did it prevent o^^^xoasaoTa^ ^x«w8^ 
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tions, massacres, derastadons? Was it bigotry that carried 
Alexander into the East, pr brought Caesar into Gaul? Are 
the Heathen nations free from ruinous and sanguinary con- 
tentions? Is it owing to Christianity, or to the want of it, 
that tilie naturally fine proyinces of the Turkish empire are 
a desert? Were the dreadful calamities which afflicted the 
Continent under the French Republic, effected by the 
YOtaries of our religion, or by the foes (^>? 

(10) "W'ith respect to differences of opinion, it may be 
observed, that if we possessed the disposition which Chris- 
tianity labors to inculcate, above all other qualities, these 
would do little harm. If that disposition is wanting, other 
causes, even were these absent, would continually arise to 
call forth the malevolent passions. Such differences, when 
accompanied with mutual charity, which Christianity forbids 
us to violate, are for the most part innocent, and for some 
purposes useful. They promote inquiry, discussion, know- 
ledge. They help to keep up an attention to religious 
subjects, and a concern about them, which might otherwise 
die away (lo). 



Chapter VIII. 
The Conclusion, 



0) In religion, as in every other subject of human reason- 
ing, much depends upon the order in which we dispose our 
inquiries. The doctrines of Christianity necessarily come to 
us, in the course of our early education, before the proofs, 
and with that mixture of explications and inferences from 
which no public creed is or can be free. Hence, when any 
articles which appear as parts of it contradict the appre- 
hensions of men of rash and confident tempers, they reject 
the religion altogether. But the rational way of treating 
such a subject, is, first to attend oiily to the general and 
substantial truth of its principles. When once we perceive 
and feel a foundation, we shall proceed with safety to in- 
quire into other points. 
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This conduct of the understanding will uphold personal 
Christianity, even where the religion is established under the 
most objectionable forms, and notwithstanding the contro- 
versies amongst its professors. What is clear in Christianity, 
is sufficient and infinitely valuable; what is dubious, is un- 
necessary to be decided, or of very subordinate importance; 
and what is most obscure, will teach us to bear with the 
opinions of others upon the subject in wnich the obscurity 
exists*. And if numerous controversies divide the Christian 
world, we should remember that few or none of them aflfect** 
or relate to the proofs of our religion. 

A judgment once satisfied of the general truth of the 
religion, will moreover admit articles of faith which are 
attended with difficulty of apprehension, if they appear to 
be truly parts of the revelation. For, what relates to the 
invisible world might have been expected to contain some 
points remote from the comprehension of a mind which has 
acquired all its ideas from sense and experience. 

The truth of Christianity depends solely upon its leading 
facts. Of these we have evidence which ought to satisfy 
us. The changing of the religion of the world by a Jewish 
Peasant, unaided by one favorable circumstance, unless of 
a supernatural character, and the conduct of his followers, 
are facts uncontested and incontestible, to which there is no- 
thing similar in the history of the human species, and which 
cannot be accounted for upon any reasonable supposition, 
except that of the truth of the mission. These facts alone 
lay a foundation for our faith. But we have, moreover, a 
very great weight of evidence to establish the authenticity 
of the New Testament Scriptures, and the truth of the 
details therein contained C^). 

(2) y^Q may therefore assert, that for a purpose of ines- 
timable value, namely, to afford an adequate assurance of a 
general resurrection, and a day of account and retribution; 
to furnish mankind with precepts of morality, calculated to 

'^ Augustine said to the worst heretics of his age: <<Illi in vossseviant, qui 

nesciunt cum quo labore verum inveniatur, et quam difficile caveantur errores 

— qui nesciunt cum quanta difficultate sanetur oculus interioris hominis— qui 

nesciunt quibua suspiriis et gemitibus fiat ut ex ^xiaxLtulaAunc^ue ^arte possit 

iatelligi DeuB." 
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prepare them for that awful occasion, and truly to promote 
their temporal happiness; it hath pleased the Deity to 
Touchsafe a revelation, eyidenced hy miraculous attesta- 
tions. Having given this supernatural proof, when this 
alone could give Christianity a beginning, he has left the 
institution to progress by natural means, according to laws, 
which, disposed and controlled by the inscnitable influence 
of his providence, regulate this particular subject in common 
with many others. 

It was necessary, especially for the purpose of over- 
coming the shock which the imagination receives from the 
appearance and effects of death, thus to communicate a 
higher degree of assurance than that which is derived from 
the light of nature. Nevertheless reason itself suggests, 
that in the counsels of a Being possessed of the power and 
disposition which the Creator of the universe must possess, 
it is not improbable that there should be a future state, or 
that we should be acquainted with it. And as to the diffi- 
culty of comprehending the resurrection of the dead, the 
propagation of the species, when abstractedly considered, is 
equally incomprehensible. 

Mental qualities cannot inhere in matter. If any one, 
however, finds it too great a strain upon his thoughts to 
admit the notion of a substance strictly immaterial, that is, 
from which extension and solidity are excluded, he can find 
no difficulty in allowing that a particle as small as a particle 
of light, minuter than all conceivable dimensions, may just 
as easily be the depositary and the organ of consciousness 
as the human brain; and that being so, it may be safe 
amidst the desti'uction of its integuments, and may transfer 
a proper identity to whatever shall hereafter be united to 
it. If the mode and means of all this is imperceptible by 
our senses, so are gravitation, electricity, and magnetism, 
though constantly exerting their influence within us, near 
us, and around us. The Supreme Intelligence is so him- 
self. 

But, whether the imagination, which is the mere slave 
of habit, can be satisfied about the nature of the soul and 
the resurrection of the body, ox iio\.\ -vVi'etL Ti'^i^jMes^'^ ^^i^ 
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vindicate the divine attributes but the supposition that 
mankind are destined to exist in a future state, wherem 
their happiness or misery will depend upon their conduct 
in the present world, and that such their destination either 
hath been or will be revealed unto them ; and when a 
strong body of evidence gives us just reasons to believe 
that such a revelation hath already been made — ^we ought 
to set our minds at rest with the assurance, that in the 
resources of Creative Wisdom, expedients cannot be wanted 
to carry into effect what the Deity hath purposed (^). 



A 
BRIEF SUMMARY 

OF THE 

EVIDENCES CONTAINED IN THE FIRST TWO PARTS 
OF THE FOREGOING WORK. 



I. Many of the immediate followers of Christ voluntarily 
passed their lives in great labors, dangers, and su£fering8^ 
and entered upon a new and singular course of life, in 
attestation of, and solely in consequence of their belief in, 
the miraculous history contained in our Scriptures": and to 
this there is nothing similar in the annals of mankind^. 
From the conduct of these men, we may safely conclude 
that the miracles recorded in the New Testament, were 
actually performed ; and consequently that the religion of 
Jesus Christ is of divine authority. Those who bore testi- 
mony to the Christian miracles could not be deceivers. 
Would men pretend to have seen what they never saw ; 
assert facts of which they had no knowledge; go about 
lying, to teach virtue ; and though they were not only con- 
vinced of Christ's being an impostor, but had seen the 
success of his imposture in his crucifixion, yet persist in 
carrying on that imposture, and thus bring upon themselves, 
for nothing, and with a full knowledge of the consequence, 
hatred and contumely, labors and sufferings, dangers and 
death? 

• Part I. Prop. i. ^ ^w\.\.'^im^a\. 
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n. In the Old Testament, which comes out of the 
custody of the Jews, the adversaries of Christianity, ihere 
are Tarious prophecies which apply in a very remarkable 
manner to Jesus Christ, and to no other person whatever*. 

III. Three of the Gospels contain a prediction hy Christ 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jewish nation. That the words of this prediction were 
written before the occurrence of the events predicted, is 
very evident from various considerations: and their minute 
fulfilment, thirty-six years after the death of Christ, has 
been clearly made out'. Now it is incumbent upon us to 
account for this circumstance : but it is impossible to do so 
except by admitting that Christ was in fact what he de- 
clared himself to be. 

rV. Remembering that the teaching of morality was not 
the primary design of Christ's mission, and that morality 
cannot be a subject of discovery, when we consider his pre- 
ference of solid to popular virtue, of a character commonly 
despised to a character universally extolled; his regulation of 
the thoughts, his collecting human duty into two well-devised 
rules, his exclusion of all regard to reputation as a motive 
to good deeds; his instructing in a manner exactly suited 
to his character and situation; the great beauty and ex- 
cellence of his parables and form of prayer; his silence 
respecting the particulars of a future state; his enjoining 
no austerities; his unimpassioned devotion; his sincerity 
and judgment in not substituting fervency and forwardness 
in his cause for general and regular morality; his not fall- 
ing in with the depraved fashions of his country, or with 
the natural bias of his own education, yet not decrying 
positive distinctions or external observances; his freedom 
from the sophistry and frivolous subtilties for which the 
Jewish teachers were remarkable; his unnational liberality 
and benevolence; and the absence, in his religion, of all 
views of civil or ecclesiastical policy; and when we reflect 
that be was only, in external appearaivce, a. c^^r^^tLt^r'a son, 
* Part II. Chap. x. 
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7ho had lived in an obscure province of Palestine until he 
(reduced himself in his public character; and that he had 
eceived nothing to form in him a taste or judgment differ- 
tnt from that of his countrymen, and of persons of his own 
ank; when we review all these circumstances, how can we 
easonably avoid acknowledging that he was in truth a 
eacher sent from God? If we admit the reality of his 
nission, there is no room for surprise at the qualities ob^ 
ervable in his religion: but if we do not, their existence 
iannot be accounted for *. 

V. Many circumstances are noticed in the Gospels which 
10 writer would have forged, and which no writer would 
lave noticed who had been careful to present the Christian 
ustory in the most unexceptionable form. And " no 
emarks are thrown in to anticipate objections; nothing of 
hat caution which never fails to distinguish the testimony 
►f those who are conscious of imposture; no endeavour to 
econcile the reader's mind to what may be extraordinary 
n the narrative." On the other hand, the extreme natwraU 
less of some of the things related, is very observable **. 

VI. Although actions and discourses are ascribed to 
Christ by St. John, very different in general from those 
ecorded by the other evangelists, yet there is an identity 
>f character, which, as it cannot be supposed that such 
nen as the evangelists studied uniformity of character, or 
ndeed ever thought of any such thing, indicates that the 
kctions and discourses proceeded from the same real person*. 

Vn. All the Jews understood their prophecies to foretel 
he advent of a person by whom their nation and institu- 
ion would be transcendantly exalted; and they accordingly 
ooked for that advent with the most anxious desire. 
Tesus gave himself out to be the person intended by these 
predictions. But had he been either an enthusiast or an 
mpostor, he would also have assiuned the character to 
«rhich they were universally supposed to relate. There 

• Part II. Chap, ii, b part u. Chttj^. lu. * 'e«t\.vv.^SMs:^»v* . 
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were many pretended Messiahs, and all of these <Ud assumd 
this character*. Jesus, however, not only did not pretend 
to be a temporal deliverer and sovereign, but he **took 
upon him the form of a servant^* ;" he promulgated a reli- 
gion, the doctrines of which were novel, surprising, and 
mortifying to the Jews, in the highest degree*; he pre- 
dicted <i the destruction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of 
the Jewish nation. 

Vni. Between the facts occasionally mentioned or re- 
ferred to in Scripture, and the state of things in the times 
to which it relates, as represented by foreign and inde- 
pendent accounts, there is a conformity in a great number 
of particulars'"; and this appears the more remarkable from 
the consideration that it is sometimes seen in minute, 
recondite, and very peculiar circumstances; that a writer 
unacqiMinted with the circumstances before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, would find it difficult to give correct detailed 
accounts of transactions connected with those circumstan- 
ces; and that there appears, in the writers of the New 
Testament, a knowledge of the affairs of those times which 
we do not find in authors of later ages'. This conformity, 
therefore, may be said to carry the evangelical histories 
up to the age of their reputed authors; to an age in which 
it would have been difficult to have imposed forgeries in 
their names upon the Christian public, and in which there 
is no evidence that any forgeries were attempted. Hence 
it is very little short of proving the absolute genuineness 
of the writings'. And it is also a strong proof of their 
veracity. For, can it be for a moment supposed that the 
authors of the historical books of the New Testament, 
whoever they were, would have put forth circumstantial 
accounts of the raising of the dead; of the instantaneous 
and perfect cure of the blind, the dumb, and the lame; 
and of the performance of many other miracles of the 

• Part II. Chap. v. »» PhU. ii. 7. « Page 9, 

^ This point is not noticed by Dr. Paley. but it is well put in Bishop J. B. 
BuBjner'B Interna} Evidences. 

* Part II. Chap. ri. * Page U&. » 'twV.u. C!taift.n\. 
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most wonderful and unequivocal character, by Jesus Christy 
within the recoUecHon of those arownd them, in the presence 
of multitudes, and in the face of enemies, in the syna- , 
gogues, the streets, and the highways of the cities and 
Tillages of Judea and Galilee, when in fact no such miracles 
had ever been wrought'? 

IX. Between the letters which bear the name of St. 
Paul and his history in the Acts'*, and between the sereral 
Gospels as compared with each others there are many 
coincidences. These prove both the genuineness of the 
writings, and the truth of the narrative; for their unde- 
signedness demonstrates that they were not produced by 
eontrivance, and they are too close and numerous to be 
accounted for by supposing them to be accidental concur- 
rences of fiction. 

X. We have abundant proof that the apostles and first 
teachers of our religion asserted the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Now this is sufficient to establish the truth of the 
resurrection, since it may be shewn that it is ^incredible 
either that the apostles knowingly published a falsehood, 
or that they were themselves deceived**. 

XI. From the propagation of Christianity, it is very 
evident that miracles must have been wrought by the 
Founder and the first teachers thereof. Without force, 
without power, without support, without one external cir- 
cumstance of attraction or influence, Jesus, personally or 
by his apostles, prevailed against the prejudices, the learn- 
ing, the hierarchy of his country; against the ancient 
religious opinions, the pompous sacred rites, the philosophy, 
the wisdom, the authority of the Roman empire, in the 
most polished and enlightened period of its existence; per- 

*■ This argument is not in Dr. Paley's work. His reasoning upon the agree- 
ment between Saored and Profane writers does not appear to be sufficiently 
extended. 

fc Part II. Chap. vri. 
* Page lOL And see the Rev. J.J. BVuhVb '' VonsSiLV! ^\^^^^K«^^r 
* Pactu.CYn^.'viAi. 
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suading many nations to quit the religion in which their 
ancestors had lived and died; causing them to forsake and 
despise the deities which they had heen accustomed to 
reverence and worship ; and intixxiucing a wonderful change 
in their moral conduct and character. The propagation of 
Christianity is an unique in the history of mankind. A 
Jewish Peasant overthrew the religion of the world'. 

Surely such a hody of evidence must he ahundantly 
sufficient to convince every candid inquirer that the Chris- 
tian religion is most certainly true. 

And what conclusion or what fact is there, in the whole 
range of human knowledge, which, in point of importance, 
can for one moment he compared with this? Does it not 
then become us to pause awhile, ere we dismiss it from 
our minds? As reasonable beings, shall we not do well 
to consider whether our assurance of the truth of the 
Christian religion is a practical and operative, or only a 
mere historic, speculative, and inert faith? So great is the 
weight of evidence, that we cannot refuse a mere assent 
to the truths of the Bible. But it can scarcely be sup- 
posed by any, that an otiose assent is the end and aim 
of Christian evidence, or that a barren conviction is the 
essence of the Christian religion. The momentous ques- 
tion should be solemnly considered by every reflecting 
mind: Do I really receive Christ with the heart, as my 
Lord and Saviour, so as to strive unreservedly to live 
according to his will, from love and gratitude, knowing 
that " without holiness no man shall see the Lord," and yet 
so as to rest my hope of salvation entirely on his merits, 
knowing my own inability to atone for the past or perfectly 
to obey for the future? This, and this alone, is justifying, 
saving faith : this, and this alone, is the true end and aim 
of the evidences of Christianity. Any other than this 
" faith, which worketh by love,*' is as valueless as the faith 
of devils, who " believe and tremble," but are not saved*'. 

• Part ri. Chap. ix. 
* Compare John i. 12; Matt. vii.21; Gal. -?. V-6, WDid vi. 15; Rom. lU. 
S(^^28; James i. 22, andii. 14—26. And see XTt\Awot'ft«a!^att.»kil«L<eMa«i. 
aadxii; and HomUy in., Farts 1 and 3, andHoxoSls w., YwVa \ wA^. 
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Besides the countless blessings of providence, '' we know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was 
ridi, yet for our sakes he became poor, that we, through 
his poverty, might be rich." " Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins." Has this infinite love called 
forth corresponding feelings of gratitude on our part ? Do 
we feel with St. Paul, — ^*'the love of Christ constraineth 
us, because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead; and that he died for all, that th&y which 
live should not henceforth live tmto themselves, but tmto him 
that died for them amd rose again T* 

If the contemplation of the mercies of God has led us 
to "present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is our reasonable service," then, when 
Christ shall come again with power and great glory, we 
shall be able to join in the exclamation, *^Lo! this is our 
God; we have waited for him, a/nd he will love us; this is the 
Lord, we have waited for him; we will rejoice and be glad in 
his salvation r 

But, on the other hand, if our faith has been a mere 
speculative, barren assent or opinion, it will only serve to 
augment our guilt, and increase our terror, in that awful 
day. To what other end, in that case, shall we have exa- 
mined the evidences of the Christian religion, except it be 
this — ^to divest ourselves of every excuse, and to seal our 
doom ? — ** What shall we do when God Hseth upf and when 
he visiteth, what shall we answer himf" 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



(1) Why does it appear unnecessary to prove that mankind 
stood in need of a revelation ? p. 1. 

(2) Why may the question concerning Christianity be said to 
lie between our religion and none ? p. 1. 

Show the antecedent credibility of miracles, and expose the 
&llacy of Hume's reasoning, pp. I — 4. 

(3) How does Paley show the erroneousness of Hume's pre- 
judication prior to an examination of the principle upon which it 
is founded? — Or, how does he maintain the assertion, that in 
miracles adduced in support of a revelation, there is not any such 
antecedent improbability as no testimony can surmount t pp* Ij 2. 

(a) Upon what suppositions does it appear not improbable, or 
at least not incredible, that a revelation should be made 3 p. 1. 

(fi) Why is the improbability that miracles should be wrought 
in promulgating a revelation, not greater than the improbability 
that such revelation should be imparted by God ? p. 1. 

(y) To what length of prejudication does a modern objection 
to mirades go I p. 2. 

(4) State the principle upon which Hume's objection to mira- 
cles is founded, and expose its &llacy« p. 2. 

(6) To what may the improbability which arises from the 
want of experience be said to be equal 1 — Or, what is the converse 
and the measure of the improbability which arises from the want 
of experience ? p. 2. 

(e) Allowing that miracles were originally wrought to give 
Christianity a beginning, is it probable that miracles would be 
repeated so as to become the objects of general experience? p. 2. 

(6) State the presumption, upon which the force of experience, 
as an objection to miracles, is founded, and show the erroneous- 
ness thereof I p. 3. 

(Q Prove that the want of experience, in relation to miracles, 
should be matter neither of surprise nor objection, p. 3. 

(6) State and answer the objection which is advanced as a 
continuation of the argument from experience?— Or, state and 
answer the objection which is urged against the means used in the 
performance of miracles ? p. 3. 
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Cs) Wliat does Hume state the case of minteles to be! p. ^. 

(S) Point out the want of ai^meBtatire justice displayed hjr 
Hume. pp. 3, 4. 

(9) By what short practical consicleration may one be con- 
vinced of the fallacy of Hume's conclusion! — Or, give the simple 
<:ase upon which Paley proceeds with what may be called Hume*^ 
theorem, p. 4. 



PART I. 

What are the two main Propositions proved in the First 
Part of the Evidences ! pp. 5, 66. [The construction of the 
second is altered.— See Preface.] 

PROPOSITION I. 

What two points are necessary to be made out in order to 
support this proposition! — Or, what two points must be established 
in order to prove that the original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles acted the part which is usually imputed to them? p. 5. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1) What is meant by arguments drawn from the nature of 
the case! p. 5. 

Give an accurate sketch of the evidence of the activity, perils, 
and altered life of the first propagators of Christianity, from the 
nature of the case. pp. 6 — 10. 

(2) What reason have we to conclude, from the nature of the 
case, that the Founder of Christianity and his inmiediate followers 
must have been active in promulgating the Grospel! p. 6. 

(3) What observation does Paley make upon the mode of life 
which we may reasonably suppose that the first preachers of 
(yhristianity adopted ! p. 6. 

(4) What treatment would the original teachers of our reli* 
gion be likely to experience in Judea ! pp. 6, 7* 

(a) Show that Christianity was adverse to the opinions of the 
.Jews, upon which even tiieir hopes, their partialities, their pride, 
their consolation was founded, p. 6. 

(&) Give a reason why the Jewish rulers in particular would 
not view the conduct of Christ's followers with indifference, p. 7* 

(y) Why would Christianity be suspected and discouraged by 
the Roman Government in Judea! p. 7* 

(5) What treatment would the messengers of the Cross be 
Ilkefy to meet with in the heathen world? pp. 7—9. 
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(d) May it not be inferred from the polytheism of the ancients, 
that Uiey would readily tolerate Christianity! p. 7* 

(c) Why was it more dangerous for the first preachers of 
Cfaristianity to promulgate the doctrines of the Gospel,. than for 
the philosophers to express their doubts or disbelief in the 
IK^ular theology! p. 7* 

{Q Show that the propagation of Christianity among the hea- 
then would be attended with danger, even without the denounce- 
ment of a general persecution, p. 8. 

(i;) Would the immediate followers of Jesus find protection 
in the general disbelief of the popular theology which prevailed 
among the intelligent part of the heathen public ! p. 8. 

(6) Quote Gibbon*8 account of the matter, and prove from 
thence, that the Christian missionaries could look for no protec- 
tion or impunity when they turned to the heathen, p. 9. 

(6) May we not infer, from the nature of the case, that the 
original teachers of our religion, in consequence of their new 
profession, entered on a new and singular course of life ! p. 9. 

(7) What general inferences respecting the first preachers of 
the Gospel may be drawn from the very nature and exigency of 
the case? p. 10. 

CHAPTER 11. 

(1) Why is the evidence afforded by heathen writers peculiarly 
valuable! p. 10. 

What is the evidence incidentally afforded by heathen writers 
respecting the activity and sufferings of the first teachers of 
Christianity! pp. 10—12. 

(2) What is the date and substance of the passage in Tacitus, 
the three things proved by it, and the inferences deducible there- 
from! pp. 10, 11. 

(3) What general inference may be drawn from the testi- 
monies of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Juvenal ! p. 1 1 . 

(4) What is the date of Pliny's testimony; to what two 
points does it principally relate; and how is the second of these 
further confirmed ! p. 1 1*. 

(5) Give the testimonies of Martial, Epictetfts, and Marcus 
Aurelius. p. 12. 

(a) What other point is established by the writings of Pliny 
and Martial, besides the sufferings of the Christians! p. 12. 

CHAPTER III. 

(I) Why does Paley remark the variety of form in which the 
sufferings of the witnesses of the Gt)spel history are attested in 
our Scriptures ? p. 13. 
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State the conclusion which may be suggested, preparatory to 
more direct testimony, respecting the sufferings of the Christian 
teachers. — Or, give the indirect evidence of their suflFerings, from 
the Scriptures, and other ancient Christian writings, p. 12 — 14. 

(2) In what way does the concurrent testimony of our books 
and of Tacitus indirectly give us every reason to believe that the 
first Christians must have experienced persecution ? p. 13. 

(3) Quote our Lord's predictions respecting the persecution of 
his followers, and state what we are entitled to argue from them, 
p. 13. 

(4) Quote some passages of the New Testament, containing 
exhortations to patience and consolations under distress^ and 
state the argument grounded thereon, p. 13. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Give a brief sketch of the direct eWdence of the exertions and 
sufferings of the first preachers of the Gospel, from the Scriptures 
and other ancient Christian writings, pp. 14 — 18. 

(1) In what way have the Evangelists described the treatment 
of the Christian religion, and the exertions of its first preachers ; 
and what observation may we make upon their mode of descrip- 
tion ? p. 14. 

(2) Write a short account of what the first teachers did and 
sufiered up to the time when the Scripture narrative proceeds 
with the separate memoirs of St. Paul. pp. 14 — 16. 

(a) Why did not tha Jewish rulers proceed to greater extre- 
mities in the first instance ? p. 15. 

(/3) By what means were the common people induced to join 
in persecuting the Christians ? p. 15. 

(y) What important conversion took place at the time of the 
first persecution ? p. 15. 

(d) When was there a cessation of the first persecution, and 
to what may it be ascribed ? p. 15. 

(f) What was the conduct of the original preachers within 
this period of quietness ? p. 15. 

{Q How was this tranquillity interrupted ? p. 16. 

(3) Is there not room to suspect that the Evangelist has 
magnified the fortitude or the sufferings of his party ? p. 16. 

(4) Give a sketch of St. Paul's history from the time of his 
entering upon his first expedition, to his imprisonment at RomOb 
Or, give an account of St. Paul's three journeys, and the treat- 
ment he subsequently met with. pp. 16, 17. 

(5) Show in what way the narrative relative to St. Paul is 
supported by corroborating testimony ; and add Paley's observa- 
tJon upon such corroboration, pp. 17) 18* 
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(6) Can any thing be gathered respecting the sufferings of the 
fint converts, from the writings of the companions and immediate 
followers of the apostles ? p. 18. 

(7) Give an illustration of what a persecution was in the days 
of the primitive Christians, pp. 18, 19. 

CHAPTER V. 
Write down the substance of Paley's observations upon the 
history of which he gives an abstract in the fourth chapter, 
pp. 19-21. 

(1) Show how far the information afforded by Scripture 
history concerning one particular apostle, extends to the rest — 
Or, what inference may be drawn from St. Paul's history ; and 
how is this inference confirmed ? p. 19. 

(2) Is it necessary that we should be satisfied respecting the 
miraculous part of the Scripture narrative, or the correctness of 
single passages, before we can believe that the original followers 
of Christ underwent great labors and sufferings in the execution 
of their commission ? p. 20. 

(3) By what consideration is the general reality of the apostolic 
history strongly confirmed. — Or, show that the apostolic history 
does no more than assign adequate causes, and describe natural 
consequences, p. 20. 

(4) In what way do the Scriptures supply evidence that the 
primitive Christians assumed on conversion a new and peculiar 
course of life ? p. 20. 

(5) Give Pliny's testimony respecting the conduct of the 
Christians ; state also what it proves, and show that it may be 
applied to the apostolic age. pp. 20, 21. 

CHAPTER VI. 

(1) What are the eight considerations which hardly leave us 
room to doubt, but that the associates and immediate followers of 
Christ passed their lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings, in the 
prosecution of their undertaking ? p. 21. 

(2) Prove that the story related by the first preachers of 
Christianity must have been a miraculous story, p. 22. 

(a) Prove that in whatever degree, or in whatever part, the 
religion was argumentative, when it came to the question, ** Is 
Jesus the Messiah," nothing but the ascription of miracles could 
have supported his pretensions, p. 22. 

(j3) Show that it may be fairly inferred that the original story 
was miraculous, from the pretensions made by Christians of 
succeeding ages. p. 23. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

(1) After proving that the first teachers of Christianity acted 
the part which Paley*s first Proposition imputes to them, what 
is the next great question to which we must proceed in order to 
complete the proof of that Proposition ? p. 23. 

Prove, from general and indirect considerations, that the 
narrative contained in our Scriptures is the original story, pp. 
23—28. 

(2) Is there no trace or vestige of any other story than that 
we receive, either in heathen or Jewish writers ? pp. 23, 24. 

(a) Give a brief statement of the facts in the Chnstian history 
to which the heathen writers bear testimony, p. 23. 

()3) What may be observed of the early heathen and Jewish 
writers in relation to the Christian history ? p. 24. 

(3) What is the testimony of Josephns, and at what p^od 
did he write ? p. 24. 

(4) What may be reasonably contended with respect to the 
passage in Josephus concerning Christ ? pp. 24, 25. 

(y) Supposing that the passage in Josephus concerning Christ 
is not genuine, and that the silence of Josephus was designed, 
what probably was his reason for being silent ? p. 25. 

(5) What observation is true of all the ancient Christian 
writings ? p. 26. 

(6) Is the acknowledgment of the Grospel narrative by all the 
ancient Christian writers, a sufficient proof that it is the original 
story ? p. 26. 

(7) How does the identity of the Gospel history clearly appear 
from the practice of the Christian Church ? p. 26. 

(8) How does it appear, by the Gospels themselves, that the 
Christian community were acquainted with the narrative before 
they were written ? pp. 26, 27. 

(5) What does St. Luke expressly affirm in his preface to the 
. Gospel ? pp. 26, 27. 

(9) What four circumstances are sufficient to prove that the 
story we have now is in general the story the Christians had at 
the beginning ? p. 27* 

(10) What case should we be able to offer, if our evidence 
only proved that the story we have now is in the main the 
original story ? p. 28. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Show, from the authority of our Scnptxttea^ that ours is the 
original story, even as to its details, pp. ^ft—'ari. 

(V After proving that the story we\\a^eTio^,\a,m>i)cL^^sftKx\i^ 
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the story which the apostles published ; to what point does Faley 
then proceed, and upon what does that point depend ? p. 28. 

(2) What observation is suggested by the situation of the 
received authors of the Gosx>el8 ? p. 29. 

(3) What was the situation of the received authors of the 
Grospels ? p. 29. 

(a) By what reflection may the force and value of the infor- 
mation furnished by the Evangelists be more clearly perceived ? 
p. 29. 

(4) Show that such was the situation of the authors to whom 
the four Gospels are ascribed, that if any one of the four is 
genuine, it is sufficient, pp. 29, 30. 

O) Show that the situation of the Evangelists applies to the 
truth of the facts they record, pp. 29, 30. 

(5) If we must be considered as encountering a risk in assign- 
ing the authors of the Gospels, to what advantage are we enti- 
tled? p. 30. 

(6) If it should appear that the Evangelists used each other's 
works, would this discovery greatly diminish their separate 
authority or their mutual confirmation ? p. 30. 

(7) How may we explain the parallelisms between the Gospel 
of St. Matthew and that of St. Luke ; and what is the acknow- 
ledged character of St. John's Gospel ? p. 30. 

(8) Show that the New Testament contains a collection of 
proofs ; that the written evidence is of such a kind, and comes 
to us in such a state, as the natural order and progress of things 
in the infancy of the institution might be expected to produce, 
and that their reception has been such as they would naturally 
meet with if genuine, pp. 31, 32. 

(y) '* There is, in the Evangelic history, a cumulation of 
testimony which belongs hardly to any other history, but which 
our habitual mode of reading the Scriptures sometimes causes us 
to overlook." Illustrate this. pp. 31, 32. 

(5) Show that the writings of the New Testament, and the 
evidence concerning them, correspond with the natural progress 
of things in the infancy of the institution, p. 32. 

(9) Why is the genuineness of the historical books of the 
New Testament a point of importance ? p. 32. 

(10) Show that it is not essentially necessary to establish the 
genuineness of the Gospels, in order to prove that they exhibit 
the story published by the first emissaries of Christianity, pp. 
32, 33. 

CHAPTER IX. 

State Paley's preliminary xefLeclvma t^^'^w^Cvm^ "^^ ^jjssssssa&- 
nesa and authenticity of tbe \uatoricaX^Tv^N.>a^« ^^.^Ssp-^^- 
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(1) Wliat proof is there of the antiquity and wide circulation 
of the Scriptures ? pp. 33, 34. 

(2) Give Bentley*8 observation, p. 34. 

(3) What peculiarity is there in the style and language of the 
writings of the New Testament ; and what does this peculiarity 
prove ? p. 34. 

(4) Point out the true reason why any doubt is entertained 
respecting the genuineness of the books of the New Testament ; 
and show the fallacy of that reason, p. 34. 

(5) Show that it could not have been easy to obtain currency 
and reception to forged Christian writings, p. 36. 

(a) Describe briefly the only writing in the name of Christ 
himself that is deserving of any notice, p. 35. 

(6) By what reflection may we be convinced that the ascrip- 
tion of the first three Gospels could not have been arbitrary or 
conjectural ? p. 35. 

(7) May it not be said that doubts were entertained among 
many of the early Christians respecting the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Scriptures ? p. 35. 

(/3) From what considerations does the concurrence in the 
sacred canon amongst the early Christians derive especial weight? 
p. 35. 

(8) Is not the evidence of the genuineness of our Scriptures 
comparatively defective ? p. 36. 

(9) Put down the allegations upon the subject of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Scriptures which are capable of 
being established by proof •. pp. 36, 37. 

CHAPTER X. 

Recapitulate the arguments in proof of the first proposition in 
the first part of the Evidences, pp. 62 — 64. 

(1) Prove briefly that the first preachers of Christianity acted 
as they did for a miraculous story ; and that this was in fact the 
narrative contained in our Scripture, pp. 63, 64. 

(a) Give a brief summary of the several arguments which 
prove that the strict genuineness of all or any of the Gospels, is 
perhaps more than is necessary to establish the fact, that the 
apostles and others acted as they did for the miraculous history 
recorded in the New Testament, p. 64. 

(2) Admitting that the Gospels exhibit the story which the 
apostles told, and for which they acted and suffered, is this con- 
clusive of the truth of Christianity ? p. 64. 

* In examtnatioDB it is usual to take these aiV!Le%ft.WoTA Iqt \EraQ\«\^ «svl 
iterefore I have not framed queBtiona upon t\ie eleven wecWoiTva \xv^\i\Ock.^«>s 
fuv eatabJiahed. 
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PROPOSITION n. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1) How does Paley exemplify the extent of his belief in 
miraculous accounts ; and what answer does he make to the 
chai^ of credulity with reference to such belief ? pp. 65, 66. 

State briefly the distinctions which Paley proposes in relation 
to the proof of miracles, pp. 66 — JO. 

(2) Mention the cases affected by the distinction respecting 
the relative date of miracles and the writings in which they are 
recorded, pp. 6'6, 67. 

(3) In what is the value of this distinction shown to have been 
accurately exemplified? p. 67. 

(4) Discriminate between the Christian records and accounts 
not known in the countrj' to which they relate, p. 67. 

(5) Show why transient rumors may be laid out of the case ; 
and that this distinction is altogether on the side of Christianity. 
p. 67. 

(6) Does Christianity rest upon what may be termed a naked 
history ? p. 6*8. 

(7) What are Paley's remarks upon particularity as a ground 
of distinction ? p. 68. 

(o) Where alone is particularity to be looked for ? p. 68. 

(8) Explain what is meant by stories of supernatural events 
which require nothing more than an otiose assent : and show that 
the accounts of the Gospel miracles were not of this kind. pp. 
68, 69. 

(/3) Would not the promise of a future state be of itself suffi- 
cient to induce men to act in the manner in which the first 
Christians acted ? p. 69. 

(9) Illustrate the distinction respecting those accounts which 
come merely in affirmance of opinions already formed ; and show 
the value of it with reference to the Gospel history, pp. 69, 70. 

(y) Is not the setting up of a religion by miracles a compara- 
tively frequent occurrence ? p. 70. 

(10) Show that the apostles would not have propagated a 
belief of the miracles which they did not themselves entertain. — 
Or, prove that the conduct of the apostles cannot be accounted 
for, supposing their story to have been false, p. 70. 

State briefly the distinctions that relate to the miracles them- 
selves, pp. 70—74. 

(11) Distinguish between the Christian miracles, and those 
that can he resolved into false perceptions, p. 71* 

(S) What ia meant by momentaxy mS3»«^R&^ \**V^» 
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(f ) What does Paley mean by miracles of a mixed nature ? 
p. 71. 

{() Why is there much more room for imposture in the case 
of momentary miracles ? p. 72. 

(17) Why may we entirely omit the discussion of claims to 
inspiration, secret notices and directions, internal sensations, and 
consciousness of being acted upon by spiritual influences ? p. 72. 

(12) Explain what is meant by tentative miracles ; and illus- 
trate the value of the distinction respecting them. p. 72. 

(13) Mention some cases in which, allowing the phenomenon 
to be real, the fact to be true, it still remains doubtful whether 
a miracle was wrought, p. 73. 

(14) May not the Gospel narratives be regarded as accoimts 
in which the variation of a small circumstance may have trans- 
formed some extraordinary appearance or some critical coinci- 
dence of events into a miracle ? pp. 73, 74. 

(15) State and enforce the general remark, which, in reading 
the Scriptures, it is necessary to bear in mind with regard to 
the exceptions which may justly be taken to relations of miracles. 
— Or, answer the objection that there are miracles mentioned in 
the New Testament which fall within some or other of the excep- 
tions which may justly be taken to miraculous accounts, p. 74. 

(16) What final distinction does Paley apply to the cases that 
remain undisposed of by the exceptions to miraculous accoimts ? 
p. 74. 

CHAPTER II. 
Describe the cases with which Hume has chosen to confront 
the miracles of the New Testament, and give Paley's observations 
upon them. pp. 75 — 77* 

(1) Might not the Christian miracles be confronted with 
better attested miracles than those which Paley has specified ? 
p. 75. 

(2) Relate the cure alleged to have been performed by Ves- 
pasian, and give the substance of Paley's remarks upon it. p. 75. 

(3) What is the story related by Cardinal De Retz, and 
Paley's solution of the case ? p 76. 

(4) In what way may we dispose of the miracles related to 
have been wrought at the tomb of the Abb^ Paris ? pp. 76, 77. 

(5) Give Paley's concluding remarks upon the instances ad- 
duced by Hume. — Or, briefly distinguish the miracles adduced 
by Himie, and the conduct of men in regard to them, from the 
Christian miracles, and the conduct of the first teachers of Chris- 

ijgar- p. 77. 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1) What is the prophecy respecting our Saviour, which is 
lelected by Paley, and when was it written ? p. 78. 

(2) Give the substance of Paley's observations upon this 
prophecy, pp. 78, 79. 

(a) What evidence is there that the prophetic words which 
are mentioned by Paley were written before the birth of Christ ? 
p. 78. 

09) Mention the two circumstances which add force to the 
passage, by rendering its prophetic character the more indisput- 
able, p. 78. 

(-v) What are Bishop Lowth'S corrections ? pp. 78, 79. 

(0) Mention the turn which the Jews give to the prediction ; 
and show that their exposition labors under insuperable diffi- 
culties, p. 79. J 

(3) Why were not tJMjiidvent of Christ, and the consequences 
of it, more distinctly JBvealed in the Old Testament ? p. 79, 
note. ■- 

(4) What is the second head of Paley*s argument from pro- 
phecy? pp. 79, 80. 

(5) What is the ottly question that can be raised upoti the 
subject of Christ's pr^Otions respecting the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; and what are Paley's observations upon it ? p. 80. 

CHAPTER II. 

(1) Mention and explain the two points which Paley is willing 
to admit in stating the morality of the Gospel, p. 81. 

(tt) What is the scope of Christianity, as a Revelation, and 
what is its direct object ? p. 81. 

(j3) What is the foundation of Paley's opinion, that morality 
Bannot be a subject of discovery ? p. 81. 

(2) Give the general observations upon the morality of the 
Gospel, which Paley makes previously to the division of his 
mbject. pp. 81, 82. 

(3) What is there observable in the morality of the Gospel, 
AS it relates to the malicious passions ? pp. 82, 83. 

(y) What are the positions made out by the author of the 
Internal Evidence of Christianity ? p. 82. 

(8) How are these exemplified by him ? p. 82. 
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(e) What are the two opposite descriptions of character under 
which mankind may be classed ? p. 82. 

{() Quote some passages in which the patient character is 
designed and recommended by Christ, p. 83, note. 

(rf) How does the Author of the internal evidence of Chris- 
tianity prove that the patient character possesses most true 
worth ! p. 83. 

(0) Answer the objection, that the heroic character is occa- 
sionally usefuL p. 83. 

(4) What peculiarity is there in the Gospel, in relation to the 
voluptuous passions? p. 83. 

(6) Give our Lord's answer to the Jewish lawyer, and Paley's 
remarks upon it. p. 84. 

(k) Show that though our Lord's answer was not orignal, it 
still evinced the greatness of his wisdom, p. 84. 

(6) What peculiarity is there in the Gospel, as it relates to 
the motives to good deeds! pp. 84, 85. 

(X) Give instances which we are taught to exclude all r^ard 
to fame and reputation, p. 85. 

(fi) In what respect are we to cast* off all regard to the good 
opinion of others ? p. 85. ^ 

(7) Show that our Lord's style of instruction was precisely 
adapted to his character and situation, p. 85. 

(8) Give Paley's remarks upon our Lord's sermon upon the 
Mount, p. 86, note. 

(9) Wiiat is incidental to the mode of instruction which our 
Lord adopted ? p. 86. 

(10) Quote some of the precepts in Christ's sermon upon the 
Mount, and describe their true character, p. 86. 

(11) Answer the objection, that the disposition they inculcate 
is unattainable, p. 86. 

(12) Were our Saviour's rules designed to regulate public 
affairs? p. 86. 

(13) Ouglit not a revelation to contain minute directions for 
every case that may occur? p. 86, note. 

(14) What are Paley's observations upon the Parables and the 
Lord's Prayer! p. 87. 

(16) Mention the eight negative qualities observable in our 
Lord's discourses, pp. 87—89. 

(16) Show that Christianity is alike applicable and useful to 
all forms of government, p. 89. 

(17) Give Paley's summary view of that portion of the subject 
of the morality of the Gospel, which is most reducible to points 
of argument, pp. 89— 91. 
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(18) Notice briefly those topics of a more diffuse nature which 
form the condusion of this chapter, p. 91. 

CHAPTER III. 

(1) In what does the candor of the Evangelists consist ! p. 92. 

(2) Mention some instances in which the Evangelists honestly 
TcJaied what they must have perceived would make against 
them. pp. 92, 93. 

(3) Cite some of the passages which were very unlikely to have 
presented themselves to the mind of a forger or fabulist; and 
give Paley's remarks thereon, pp. 93, 94. ^ 

(4) Show that the account of the institution of the Eucharist 
bears strong marks of truth, p. 94. 

(5) Quote the remarks of Lardner, Beattie, and Duchal, on 
the candor of the Evangelists, p. 94. 

(6) Show the extreme naturahiess of some of the things 
related in the New Testament, p. 95. 

(7) What are the properties noticed by Paley ? p. 96. 

CHAPTER IV. 

(1) Why is the matter contained in St. Johnls Gospel different 
in general from that of the other Crospels ? p. 96. 

(2) Give the substance of the seven articles in which Paley 
shows the identity of Christ's character, pp. 96 — 100. 

(a) On comparing the accounts given by St. John with those 
of the other Evangelists, what circumstance is there which meets 
our observation, and why are we entitled to lay any stress upon 
it! pp. 96^97. 

O) Illustrate, by examples taken from all the four Gospels, 
our Saviour's manner of raising reflections from the objects and 
incidents before him, or turning a particular discourse into an 
opportunity of general instruction, pp. 97 — 99. 

(y) What are Paley's concluding remarks on our Saviour's 
manner in this respect ? p. 99. 



(3) State the two correspondencies relating to the Saviour's 
agony in the garden, and the charge upon which he was con- 
demned, p. 101. 

(4) What general instance of agreement is there respecting 
the Apostles! p. 101. 

N 
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CHAPTER V. 

Show the originality of our Saviour's character, p. 102. 

CHAPTER VI. 

(1) Explain the value of the accordance of the facts mentioned 
or referred to in Scripture with foreign and independent accounts, 
pp. 102, 103. 

Write down some examples of this conformity, p. 103, et seq. 

(2) What are the three considerations which render the con- 
formity the more remarkable? p. 115. 

(3) What is the difficulty which has been raised upon Luke ii. 
2, and how is it removed ? pp. 116, 116. 

(4) What difficulty occurs respecting the age of Jesus in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar; and what is the solution thereof? 
pp. 116, 117. 

(6) State the difficulty respecting Theudas, the person to 
whom Gamaliel is made to refer in the Acts ; and give the solu- 
tion of it. p. 117* 

(6) What is the difficulty respecting Zacharias, who was 
killed between the temple and the altar; and in what way may it 
be solved? p. 117- 

CHAPTER VII. 

(1) Explain the nature of the argument from undesigned 
coincidences, p. 118. 

(2) What are the three considerations which point out how 
the argument bears upon the general question of the Christian 
history? p. 118. 

(3) What is the observati(m on St. John's writings, which 
Paley makes as a sequel to the argument ? p. 1 1 9. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Write down the argument on the history of the Resurrection, 
pp. 119, 120. 

(1) Wherein does the peculiar value of the Resurrection, as a 
head of evidence, consist ! p. 119. 

(2) What are the only two points on the subject of the Resur- 
rection which present themselves to our consideration f p. 119. 

(3) May not the Apostles have knowingly published a fiJse- 
hood? p. 119. 

(4) Is there not a possibility that the Apostles were them- 
selves deceived ? pp. 119, 120. 
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.CHAPTER IX. 

Section L 

(1) Give an acconnt of the progress of Christianity within 
each of the three periods into which the propagation of religion 
may be divided, pp. 121, 122. 

(2) What are the observations which seem material to be 
made upon the evangelic account of the propagation of Chris- 
tianity ? pp. 122, 123. 

(3) How is the evangelic narrative of the progress of our reli- 
gion supported by parallel testimonies 1 p. 123. 

(4) Give a sketch of the other evidence of the rapid and ex- 
tensive propagation of Christianity, besides that derived from the 
New Testament, pp. 123—125. 

(a) What is the testimony of Tacitus, and the time to which 
it refers ? p. 123. 

(jS) What does Tacitus mean, when he speaks of Christianity 
as repressa in prcBsens9 p. 123, note. 

(y) What evidence is furnished by Pliny the younger, and 
what is the date of it ? p. 1 24. 

(8) State the evidence derived from the writings of Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen. pp. 124, 
125. 

(e) Show that it is probable that Constantino declared himself 
on the side of the Christians because they were a powerful party, 
p. 125. 

(5) Mention some circumstances tending to prove that many 
of the early Christians were men of learning, p. 125. 

Section II. 

(1) Why is there any thing more remiu'kable in the progress 
of Christianity than in that of other systems or opinions? p. 126. 

(2) May not the success of Christianity be attributed to the 
force of education, or the influence of authority or : fashion ? 
p. 126. 

(3) State the comparison drawn by Paley between, the early 
progress of Christianity, and the success of modern missions; and 
give the conclusion at which he arrives, pp. 126 — 128. 

Section III. 

(1) What is the only event which in any way admits of com- 
parison with the propagation of our religion? and in what 
articles does that event confessedly resemble Christianity? p. 128. 

N2 
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(2) Did Mahomet found his pretensions upon miracles pro- 
perly so called I p. 128. 

(3) Show that the difference between Christianity and Maho- 
metanism, with respect to miracles, of itself constitutes a bar to 
all reasoning from the one case to the other, p. 129. 

(4) What answer is to be returned to the objection, If one 
religion could make its way without miracles, why might not 
another? p. 129. 

(6) What was the success of Mahomet, when he confined him- 
self to persuasion ? p. 130. 

(6) Show that the establishment of Mahomet's religion was 
effected by causes which in no degree appertained to the origin 
of Christianity, pp. 130—132. 

(a) What was Mahomet's origin and condition in life ? p. 130. 

(jS) In what way did he conduct his design in the outset ? 
p. 130. 

(v) What was the fundamental doctrine he delivered? p. 130. 

(o) Show that two purposes of artful policy pervade the whole 
of the Koran, p. 131. 

(7) Give an account of Mahomet and his enterprise, after the 
twelve or thirteen years of his peaceable preaching, p. 132. 

(8) Account for these circumstances — that Mahomet should 
collect an army; that his army should conquer; and that his 
religion should proceed together with his conquests, p. 133. 

(9) How does Faley, in concluding his consideration of Maho- 
metanism, briefly show that its progress in no way affects the 
Christian argument ? p. 133. 



PART III. 

CHAPTER I. 

(1) Show the unreasonableness of rejecting the substance of 
a story on account of some diversity in the circumstances with 
which it is related, p. 134. 

(2) Explain the cause of 'a great deal of the discrepancy ob- 
servable in the Gospels ; and show that it is a very uncertain 
ground of objection, pp. 134, 135. 

(3) Show that it was probable that discrepancies would be 
particularly numerous in the Gospels, p. 135. 

(4) Explain the particular design of St. Matthew in writing 
the history of the Resurrection, and clear up the apparent dis- 

crepancy arising therefrom, p. 135. 
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CHAPTER II. 

(1) State and answer the objection concerning the interpreta- 
tion given by the apostles to passages of the Old Testament. 
pp. 135. 136. 

(2) What are Paley*8 remarks on the alleged error of the first 
Christians in expecting the day of judgment? p. 136. 

(3) What is the dilEculty which attends the subject of the 
erroneous opinions imputed to the apostles ; and how may it be 
removed! p. 137. 

CHAPTER III. 
How iar la Christianity answerable for the truth of the Jewish 
history? pp. 137, 13a 

CHAPTER IV. 

(1) Explain the real meaning of what is termed the rejection 
of the Christian history, p. 138. 

Write down the substance of Paley's remarks upon the rejec- 
tion of Christianity by the Jews. pp. 138, 139. 

(2) Show what was the state of thought in the mind of a Jew 
of our Saviour's time. pp. 138, 139. 

(3) What are the two opinions which subsisted amongst the 
Jews of our Saviour's time ; and how do they conjointly afford 
an explanation of their conduct ? p. 139. 

(4) Why did the Jews rely so much upon the tradition of 
miracles in their own history, while they rejected those which 
they themselves had witnessed ? p. 139. 

Give the substance of Paley's remarks upon the rejection of 
Christianity by the Gentiles, pp. 140—143. 

(6) State the principle into which the infidelity of the Gentile 
World is resolvable; and show that it is not surprising that 
Christianity was rejected without inquiry, p. 140. 

(6) Show that the connexion of Christianity with Judaism 
was a stumbling block to the learned heathen, p. 140. 

(7) Would not the very appearance of the Christian preachers 
add strength to the objections of the learned heathen? p. 141. 

(8) What is the name and character which Tacitus gives to 
Christianity; and wliat are Paley's particular remarks and 
general observations thereon? pp. 141, 142. 

(9) How may we account for the silence of the heathens of 
rank and learning? p. 142. 

(10) Into what two classes would the heathen public and the 
heathen writers be respectively divided? p. 142. 

(11) How did the heathen adversaries of Christianity attempt 
to explain away the Christian miracles? p. 143. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Answer the objection, that the Christian miracles are not 
recited or appealed to by early Christian writers so fully or so 
frequently as might have been expected, pp. 143—145. 

(1) Does not the unfrequency of allusions to the Christian 
miracles, in the apostolic epistles, furnish just groimd of objec- 
tion? p. 143. 

(2) What is the reason of the absence of any direct recital of 
the Christian history in the writings of the apostolic fathers in 
general! p. 144. 

(3) What observation does Paley make upon the sparingness 
with which the ancient^Christian advocates appealed to miracles ? 
p. 144. 

CHAPTER VI. 

(1) Whaty in the opinion of the adversaries of Christianity, 
would be the kind of proof of a revelation which really came from 
God? p. 146. 

(2) What is the proper question respecting the nature of the 
Christian Evidences?' p. 145. 

(3) How may we vindicate Christianity by analogical reason- 
ing? p. 145. 

(a) Ought we to expect, in a revelation, what, according to 
our ideas, would be a system of optimism? p. 145. 

0) Will the objector gain any thing by comparing Chris- 
tianity with the state and progress of natural religion, or with 
any of the common causes by which human life is improved ? 
p. 146. 

(4) WTiat would be the probable consequences of that over- 
powering evidence which the adversaries of Christianity require? 
pp. 146, 147. 

(y) What would be the influence of irresistible proof in a 
religious point of view ? p. 147. 

(8) Would not irresistible proof be productive of great evil in 
a civil point of view? p. 147. 

CHAPTER VII. 

(1) What is the paradox respecting the Christian religion for 
which many have been found to contend ? p. 148. 

(2) What are the two sources of mistake in the conclusions 
of those who contend that Christianity has been productive of 
evil rather than good ? p. 148. 

Crive Paley 's remarks on the beneficial influence of Chris- 
i/am'^jr. pp, 148—160, 
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(3) Are the representations of history a fair guide in estimat- 
ing the beneficial tendency of religion ? p. 148. 

(4) In what manner does Christianity act upon public usages 
and institutions? p. 148. 

(6) Show that the influence of Christianity even upon public 
usages and institutions has been important, p. 149. 

(6) Does not Christianity raise the standard of morality? 
p. 149. 

(7) In estimating the effects of Christianity, is it right to view 
it solely as a revelation ? p. 150. 

Show that Christianity is charged with many consequences 
for which it is not responsible]? pp. 150, 151. 

(8) May it not be said^ that Christianity has been the cause of 
persecution ? p. 150. 

(9) Answer the objection, that Christianity is chargeable with 
every mischief of which it has been the occasion, p. 150. 

(10) What are the considerations to be borne in mind with 
respect to differences of opinion ? p. 151. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

(1) What are Paley's observations respecting the order of 
study in religion ? pp.151, 152. 

(2) What are his concluding remarks respecting the conduct 
of the Deity, as displayed in the origin and progress of Chris- 
tianity ; the doctrine of a future state ; and the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul ? pp. 152 — 154. 



THE END. 
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